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: More and more say SAS 


hospitality 


comes from the heart... 


That friendly and liberal ieception of guests and 


strangers the world calls hospitality makes flying 
Scandinavian a unique experience. Service aboard 
every SAS plane is no mere routine. It is a sincere, 


warm-hearted contribution to human happiness. 


That’s why the pleasure is yours... when you fly SAS 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SVSTEN 
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HONGKONG’S LONG MARCH 


For the second time in a fortnight Hongkong 
has figured in the headlines of the world’s Press: 
first because of the riotous conduct of a small group 
of mischief-makers in Kowloon, and then by reason 
of the calm resolution and courage with which its 
Government outlined and made plans to overcome 
the problems of the future, as it had overcome those 
of the past. 


A world which has much to dishearten it noted 
with admiration the symbolic figure of the Governor 
(Sir Alexander Grantham) pointing with arm out- 
stretched to the things yet to be done, and directing 
the architects and engineers, the doctors and educa- 
tionalists, the builders and social workers, to go 
forward in the ‘year to come as they had in the past, 
though trade falls and the outlook all round is to 
say the least, uncertain. So Hongkong will carry 
on, as it ibs been doing ever since the war, all those 
good works which President Truman in his last 
speech emphasised ‘‘Point Four” is designed to do. 
Hongkong is in an advanced stage of this process 
of raising the standards of living. It is no longer 
an undeveloped area but one of the most highly 
developed for its size and location anywhere in 
the world. 


Side by side with this the Colony vies with the 
United Kingdom itself in its aspirations and achieve- 
ments in social reform. It was no mere accident 
that this figured so largely in the Governor’s Bud- 
get speech. It is the lively concern and encourage- 
ment which comes from Government House that has 
produced so notable an expansion of the social 
service. Sharp impetus was given to this work 
by the immense crisis which faced the Colony when 
it was literally over-run with more than a million 


refugees. Few were rich, most were poor: No 
other city in the world has so large a proportion 
of refugees, indeed we have four times the number 
now in the United Kingdom and almost as many as 
the 1% millions scattered in fourteen countries in 
Europe. 


This burden of care and misery fell upon a 
small community most of whom had just been 
through the long and exhausting ordeal of the 
Japanese occupation. Rehabilitation alone was a 
great strain and a still greater feat. This miracle 
of restoration and recovery had barely been accom- 
plished when another and in many ways more diffi- 
cult miracle still was demanded of the Colony. 
Somehow or other it had to absorb another million 
or more people, to provide shelter, educational and 
medical facilities, employment and livelihood, and 
all the essential amenities of life. Many of the 
newcomers more than pulled their weight. They 
established factories and industries—some of them 
as modern in equipment as are to be found anywhere 
in Asia. Every possible encouragement came to 
them from Government, the banks and the settled 
population. Overcrowding and congestion were, of 
course, inevitable. In only one single field has 
this Colony been beaten: and that is in the dread 
advance of tuberculosis. It is the one single evil 
which has prospered, though hardly to the same 
extent as so much that is good has flourished. 


Social Welfare work had begun in 1947 as a 
part of official responsibility though voluntary 
social service in one form or another had long exist- 
ed in this place as in most places under the British 
flag. But Hongkong rose to the crisis nobly. Gov- 
ernment and voluntary bodies vied with each other 
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in meeting an astonishing range of need. "What is 
more, they managed to instil into the Chinese com- 
munity itself a similar spirit. Welfare bodies 
have a long and honourable tradition in China but 
in modern times they have been discouraged rather 


than encouraged. Hongkong has begun to alter all’ 


that. One of the most remarkable features of all 
this mobilisation for social service to which so many 
devoted residents give their leisure time is the rapid 
development of the Chinese Kaifong Welfare As- 
sociation. There is one now in every district of 
the “twin cities” of Hongkong and Kowloon, and 
they are doing a wonderful job of work with the 
blessing and the grateful co-operation of the Gov- 
ernment. Less than a year ago the members of 
this movement numbered some 60,000. Today they 
are almost 200,000. More remarkable still, more 
and more Chinese women are joining in the good 
work they do. 


That is merely one aspect of the vast amount 
of community service of all kinds. Many even 
among the residents do not even now realise quite 
how much is being done both by Government and 
the voluntary bodies. The Chairman of the Hong- 
kong Council of Social Service, which has a score 
of different voluntary bodies affiliated to it, re- 
marked a year ago that if some enterprising Press 
correspondent should by any chance turn from a 
search for ‘‘political plots and dark dealings on 
the. black market” to examine the humdrum daily 
life of the Colony, he would be surprised. He would 
find that in the care for children, in provision for 
the old, in assistance of the needy, the preservation 
of health, and in the general relief of human ills, 
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the sscwiahtlons of crime and of disease, and the 
promotion of well-being, a standard has been reach- 
Hongkong which has few Reralleis in the 
as 

The story of the heartless men in ‘esis of 
the dollar and the dollar alone, is a twice-told tale, 
even something of a legend. Hongkong’s business 
men are no better and no worse than others. But 
it does happen to have at the top a singularly high- 
minded and compassionate group of men and women. 
And there is no Government or community, look 
where one will, that can boast of a finer record in 
the way it has measured up not only to its respon- 
sibilities to its fellow-man but to the highest claims 
of mercy and charity. No bars were erected when 
the great influx began, for that had been the tradi- 
tion of Hongkong. The refugees were admitted, 
even when all accommodation was overflowing and 
every new wave made congestion a menace to all. 

The Governor once compared the spirit with 
which Hongkong handled this and the congeries of 
problems they brought with them to the spirit of 
lend-lease which the United States introduced to 
help Britain during the war. Both have suffered 
from the same accusation of being worshippers of 
Mammon. But just as the United States had given 
unsurpassed: play to the generous instincts of its 
people, so has Hongkong given full rein to the spirit 
of compassion, of service, and of helpfulness. It 
is seldom made the subject of despatches by cor- 
respondents. It is not the sort of news that makes 
the headlines, but it is the kind of work that can 


only be done by many people with good and kindly 
hearts. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR 1951 


Hongkong’s trade in 1951 proved a disappointment. At 
the close of 1950 high h-»es had been entertained of better 
trading conditions in the co.ing year but these unfortunately 
failed to materialise. The hopes for improvement had been 
based upon the increase in trade shown in the course of 1950 
of from HK$3080.6 million for the first six months to 
$4422.6 million for the second half. This growth however 
continued only over the early part of 1951 and then came to 
a stop, a steady decline instead taking its place unci! for 
the five months August-December the Colony’s trade had fal- 
len below the monthly average of $737 m. for the second 
half of 1950. The decline was mainly noticeable in exports 
which in the July-Dec. period fell by around 30% as compared 
with those for the same six months of 1950, whereas imports 
showed an increase on the whole of about 7%. 


Hongkong’s Trade by Half-Year 
(000,000 omitted) 


Monthly Averages 

1951 1950 1951 1950 

January-June $ $ 
i 2,593.2 1,660.0 432.2 276.6 
2,827.1 1,420.6 471.2 236.7 
Ist Half-Year ...... 5,420.3 3,080.6 903.4 513.3 


Monthly Averages 


1951 1950 1951 1950 

July-December: $ $ oe $ 
2,277.1 2,127.6 379.5 354.6 
1,605.9 2,295.0 267.6 382.5 
2nd Half-Year .... 3,883.0 4,422.6 647.1 731.1 

Grand Total: 

Imports 4,870.3 3,787.6 811.7 681.3 
Exports 4,433.0 3,715.6 738.8 619.3 


Twelve Months .... 9,303.3 7,503.2 1,550.4 1,250.6 


The U.S. embargo which came into force in December 
1950 was mainly responsible for the decline in Hqngkong’s 
trade. It was legitimately imposed with the intention of 
preventing the export of strategic materials to China who 
became involved in the Korean war. The HK. Govt. in its 
turn supported the U.S. embargo by imposing controis in 
the Colony itself. That these measures proved successful iz 
undoubted and the proof lies in the returns of HK’s trade, 
which show a heavy drop in exports from the Colony to 
China in the course of 1951. From an amount of $235 million 


in January, these exports had dropped to a mere = million 
by December, 
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BRANCH OF THE UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK LIMITED — 


INCORPORATED IN INDIA 
will be opened on the 18th March, 1952 


at 
No. 4 Queen’s Road, Central 


with Mr. D. P. SARIN as Manager 


The Capital resources of the Bank are as follows :— 


-_ 


‘Paid-up Capital: HK$ 24,096,000.00 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders & Reserve Fund: batted HK$ 31,416,000.00 
as per Balance Sheet dated 31.12.50 


(The Rupee Figures have been converted into Hongkong Dollars 
at the rate of Rs. 83 —H.K. Dollars 100.00) 


B. T. THAKUR G. D. BIRLA 
General Manager Chairman 


J. P. SEN GUPTA 
Regional Manager 
For Branches in Burma & South East Asia 


Tha Bank has branches in all commercially important cities in India, Pakistan, 
Pondicherry, Burma, Malaya, and Agency arrangements in all parts of the world. 
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HK’s Trade with China 1951 


($ million) 
Imports Exports Total 

80 141 221 
68 81 149 
66 73 139 

861 1602 2463 


Taken over the half-year, imports from China into the 


Colony for the July-Dec. period fell by 10.3% against those 


for the first half of 1951, while exports had an even steeper 
fall of 60.7%. 


There has been an increase in imports from the United 
Kingdom since 1950, as well as in exports to that country. 
In 1950 imports from Great Britain were valued at $404.7 m. 
and exports to that country at $168.3 m., a total of $573 m. 
In 1951 the figures were $619.1 m..for-imports and $214.6 m. 
for exports, totalling $833.7 m. Last year about 21% of the 
Colony’s exports to Great Britain were composed of locally- 


made goods. 


A further breakdown of HK’s trade into main divisions 
shows that more trading connections have been established in 
South-East Asia (Burma, Ceylon, Indochina, Indonesia, India 
& Pakistan, Malaya, the Philippines and Thailand). Whereas 
the Colony’s total trade with North-East Asia (China, Formosa, 
Korea, North & South) fell from 31.9% of the whole in 1950 
to 29% in 1951, trade with South-East Asia rose from 25.9% 
in 1950 to 26.5% last year. 


HK’s Trade with Asia 1949-1951 
($ million) 


Imports % of Exports % of Total % 
,000 omi 
1604 $ HKImp. $ HKExp. $ Trade 
407 452 859 North-East Asia: 
929.4 19.0 17646 39.8 2694.0 29.0 
With regard to the United States, imports from that RP ccicans 685.4 24.9 708.5 30.4 1393.9 27.5 
country in 1950 amounted to $655.3 million or.17.3%. of HK’s . South-East Asia 3 
total imports, and exports came to $308.7 m., or 8.3%; in _., ae 1019.6 20.9 1441.1 82.5 2460.7 26.5 
1951, however, imports had fallen to $373.5.m., or only 1950... 890.9 23.5 1056.9 284 1947.8 25.9 
7.7% of the total, and exports to $162.5 m., or 3.7%. | SOP vcccscs. 405.2 14.7 596.8 25.7 . 1002.0 19.8 
Were it not that Hongkong does not now depend so en- | , 
tirely upon trade with China as in the past, this decline would Hongkong’s Trade by Months 
have spelled ruin to the Colony. Happily, although it (000 omitted) 
still looks to its neighbour for its main trade, other countries 
have stepped in to make up the deficit to some extent. A Imports Exports Total Trade 
breakdown into percentages of the Colony’s distribution of — 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
trade shows that whereas in 1950 China and the United States $ $ $ has $ $ $ 
between them took nearly 44% of Hongkong’s trade, in 1951 Jan. 452,589 321,227 543,791 238,872 996,810 560,099 
their proportion fell to just over 34%; on the other hand the Feb. 345,943 248,671 448,183 198,748 794,076 447,419 
United Kingdom, Malaya and Japan increased their propor- Mar. 534,874 279,611 556,671 230,313 1,091,545 509,924 
tion to around 27% as compared with 23% in 1950, and other Apr. 427,833 247,116 496,806 228,740 924,689 475,856 
May 427,542 297,652 408,139 265,772 835,681 563,424 
ten ; June 404,437 265,761 373,564 258,147 778,001 523,908 
Percentages of HK’s Trade July 361,730 240,962 273,205 294,772 634,935 535,734 
1951 Aug. 317,560 295,981 276,954 348,439 594,514 644,420 
Imp. Exp. Total Sep. 331,594 358,847 260,800 403,434 592,393 762,281 
Oct. 418,801 368,496 274,387 427,831 693,188 796,327 
China & Formosa ............ Nov. 389,905 427,174 241,142 442,704 631,047 869,878 
USA. Kingdom Dec. 457,507 436,162 279,485 377,778 736,942 813,940 
— er 4,870,315 3,787,660 4,433,027 3,715,550 9,303,771 7,503,210 


HONGKONG’S TRADE PROSPECTS 


“Well, we'll have to go on struggling,” was the con- 
cluding remark recently made by a Hongkong businessman 
after a somewhat pessimistic recital of obstacles to trade. 
This sentence epitomises the Hongkong attitude towards 
events and is usually the final summing-up of the greater 
number of traders in the Colony. It denotes an indomitable 
spirit rather than, as is sinccocpeti! suggested, wilful blind- 
ness or wishful thinking. 


It is undeniable that ahibene is passing through another 
of the many bad spells it has experienced in its past history 
—the trade figures for 1951 and the two months of 1952 attest 


all too clearly to that fact. As can only be expected, each’ 


period of trade stagnation creates considerable uneasiness and 
is usually accompanied by much speculation as to the future. 
This is the natural corollary but as the principal cause of 
the trouble inevitably stems from _ political upheavals 
elsewhere, speculation does not improve matters but rather 
tends to cloud the issue. 


The business community is fully aware that the cause 
of the depression has gone, in so far as Hongkong is concerned, 
beyond the confines of China. The outcome of the war in 
Korea, the U.S. embargo, the European situation entailing a 
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heavy rearmament programme, and the shadow of Russia over- 


hanging all, are undeniably contributing factors but a more 
immediate alarm arises from the re-emergence of Japan with 
its threat of competition into the business world. - 7 


_» In his address before the Budget Meeting of the Legisla- 
tive Council held last week, H.E. the Governor in touching on 
last year’s trade and Japanese competition warned his hearers 
that this competition is likely to become more severe still. 
He emphasised the point that “this affects Hongkong indus- 
tries more than anything else; but’ he added, “it is no good 
telking about. putting up a tariff barrier round Hongkong to 
keep out goods from other countries which can be produced 
more cheaply than: our factories can do, because the real 
threat is to our export markets. The cure lies largely with 
our industrialists themselves in improving their efficiency.” 


Thus we have the principal reason for the fear entertained 
and so frequently voiced of Japanese competition, presented 
to us in a nutshell. Japanese manufacturers and industrialists 
generally have no lesgons to learn in regard to the need for 
overseas markets. They are fully aware that in order to 
gain and to keep them their goods must be cheap enough to 
attract the lower paid and therefore the most numerous mem- 


bers of the community. Japanese labour is apparently aware 


of this significant fact also and appears willing to contribute 


_ towards this end by longer hours of work and, when compared 
Nothing, in fact, is’ 


with Western standards, lower wages. 
allowed to offset the urge to expand commercially. 
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tion made efforts to persuade Japan to bring her labour laws:; | 
into line with more enlightened countries in regard’ to labour 


conditions and as a means to levelling competition generally, 
but the attempt was totally without success and Japan is 


again preparing to follow her chosen path, at least in so far 


as this is permitted. 


Looked at from every angle the position appears un- : 


fortunate, but nevertheless not so disquietening as to create 


alarm. As the Hongkong Governor emphasised, the remedy 


lies with Hongkong industrialists themselves. Warning of 
what might be expected has been apparent for some time 


past and industrialists have had ample time to institute the 


improvements required in order to popularise their products 
in foreign markets. . That they have begun their work of ex- 
pension is evident from the fact that Hongkong goods already 
go not only to countries in Asia, which are, of course, the 
principal markets, but to British West India, South Africa, 
Britain East and West Africa, Australia and. New Zealand, 


1s well as the United States: Iraq and Syria have opened 


their doors to them. Although the quantities sent are still 
comparatively small the possibilities are unlimited—provided 
the standard of quality and price is. maintained and able to 
stand up to goods from Japan and other countries. That 
Hongkong manufacturers will have the support of Britain 


is also evident from the trade figures of last year which show 
that over 21% of the Colony’s exports to the United Kingdom 


consisted of local manufactures. With these encouraging in- 


- . dications of future possibilities, local manufacturers may well 
This urgency was recognised as far back as during the. 
lifetime of the League of Nations, when its labour organisa-. 


endorse the remark, “we'll have to go on struggling, 
haps even better, anticipating. 


or per- 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST: 
The VIIIth Session at Rangoon (January-February 1952) 


lil. MATTERS 


OF TRADE 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


This is the third of a series of articles reviewing 
the ECAFE Conference. Views and interpretations are 


the writer’s own, not those of the United. Nations Organi- 


sation, or any other source. 


Matters of trade are of overwhelming importance, from 
the point of view of Hongkong, and of other great entrepots 
such as Singapore. On occasions like this Conference, such 
places are. appropriately represented, in the main, by busi- 
ness men and “unofficial” members of the community. Not 
merely for historical reasons, but for good practical purposes 
in the present, all classes and sections in the port cities (in- 


‘cluding Government circles) are deeply imbued with a philo- 


sophy which puts trade first. Development and progress are 
envisaged as following in the wake of trade. 

To this type of public, it may seem that topics of trade 
and business-promotion are inadequately treated at these 


general Conferences, or come too low down on the agenda. 


It is necessary, even at the risk of some digression, to study 
what is involved in this. question. ECAFE has made special 


efforts to strengthen its organisation on the side of “Trade 


Promotion”—and with considerable success. Nevertheless, 
commercial techniques are very backward in large parts of 
the Region, in contrast to the major cities, and the atti- 
tude towards the whole subject of trade is widely different. 
In no other respect, perhaps, is the unevenness of Gyvelop- 
ment.in the Region so striking. — 


The majority of ECAFE countries, unlike our great port 
cities, are represented at such meetings principally by Govern- 
ment personnel. They tend to speak and work from a point 
of view which is very different, so far as trade is concerned. 
Broadly speaking, they view trade as a means to some ends, 
predetermined on the plane of policy. Sometimes trade is 
even regarded as a mere resultant of policy. To use a 
mathematical metaphor, many countries. tend in various de- 


grees to have predetermined policies as the divisors and — 


multipliers in their calculations, current assessments of needs 
and capacity as the quantities to be divided or multiplied— 
and so have the amounts or kinds of trade coming out as 
quotients, in the answer to the sum. The trading or entrepot 
communities, on the contrary, calculate from actual or poten- 
tial trade, and from actual assets and capacity, to deduce 
policy as a quotient. Policy is the dependent variable, in the 
latter case, not one of the determining conditions. 


This is a theoretical way of expressing an age-old prin- 
ciple, found for instance in the proverb “cut your coat 
according to your cloth.’”’ Many are proceeding today on the 
opposite principle; first designing the coat (national costumes 
are chiefly in vogue, though heavily influenced by trans- 
atlantic and transsiberian fashions) then casting round for 
the cloth and the tailors. In international councils, there 
really is a great need for the “trade first” point of view 
to be more frequently and more energetically expressed, 
whenever the nature and problems of Economic Development 


~ 
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are being discussed. It is perhaps a greater factor, in pre- 
sent international alignments, than is sometimes realised. 


This inherent and underlying difference of attitudes must 
be noted, in commenting on the general work of ECAFE on 
trade. Otherwise people in the major trading communities 
are surprised to find that, in the international forum of Asia, 
trade topics are not’ treated in the same way, or with the same 
prominence, as in the entrepot cities. This is not to say 
that there is constant or headlong clash, on such issues. 
Only Marxists (and some Americans) insist on viewing the 
world as a constant clash of complete and irreconcilable 
alternatives, in “black and white.” There are those at one 
extreme who wish to build a strong State and a definite 
Social Structure first, around which trade and facilities are 
fo grow and crystallise; and, at the other extreme, there are 
those who consider that trade and facilities must develop 
first, whereupon the political and social structure will natur- 
ally and freely grow (in the textbook phrase, pari passu). 
For the most part, people are on the middle ground. There 
is much room for practical compromise. National and local 
conditions vary tremendously, througliout the Region. Each 
admits, to a varying extent, that the one order of events 
is better in some cases, the other in others. 


This difference of attitudes is especially noticeable in 
the case of the port cities, but it is possibly also one of the 
ultimate and long-term differences (as distinct from the 
immediate and short-term ones) between the position of the 
British group of interests in the world, at large, and that 
of most other political-economic groups. The British 
(Commonwealth, or Sterling Area) trend is still broadly 
the “trade first’? one. It envisages the infinite extension 
of a free, elastic and multifarious network of contacts of 
trade and exchange, as the best (if not the only) way to lead 
to a big and healthy Development—which must grow with and 
from that expansion. 


Others have the contrary approach; they take policy 
and organisation to be the determinants of the problem. ‘The 
most extraordinary thing is that it is from those quarters 
that the biggest misunderstanding and misrepresentation of 
British policy comes. It is these hyperorganised and hyper- 
political people who suspiciously regard British policy as 
pragmatically and shortsightedly designed to get the better 
of everybody else. In fact, the. British group. is the only 
one with a long-term policy which is independent of day- 
to-day fluctuations. It is largely objective, in the best sense. 
Elsewhere, in this day and age, the degree of subjectivity 
is quite amazing. 


Asia is a patchwork of political and economic national- 
isms. Japan is in a peculiar position, and faces many diffi- 
culties of readjustment. American policy in Asia, above all, 
is highly subjective. It is conditioned on various precon- 
ceived aims, attitudes of approval or disapproval, and poli- 
tical judgments. It has presented Asia with an array of 
Organisations, Administrations and Agencies. Most of these 
have changed, or changed course, before proceeding very 
far with their allotted tasks. This is a stiff-looking frame- 
work—for a country which, in years gone by, used to loud- 
pedal the merits of private and unofficial Enterprise. A wide 
degree of governmental and intergovernmental action was 
inevitable, in the present age; but the present point is that 
the aspects and phases of American’ policy have moved 
sweepingly, and rather vaguely, between “Aid”, “Rehabilita- 
tion”, “‘Relief’’, “Reconstruction” and “Investment’’. None of 
these matters was ever defined, in non-sentimental terms; and 
they proceeded in undefined stages, oe unrelated to 
any long-term prospect. 


Names and prospectuses are still changing with bewilder- 
ing rapidity, which may be characteristic of daily life in 
the United States, but is uneasily regarded in the Orient. 
“Technical Aid” has lost some of its original emphasis, for 
example; and “Economic Cooperation” is changing into a 
new conception of “Mutual Security”. It is no wonder that 
there is confusion in Asia about the: aims and implications. 
British policy, on the other hand (though it could be criticised 
as inadequate or insensitive, or on various other grounds) 
is as clear and understandable as it ever was; and the 
Colombo Plan is characteristic, in being unassuming, objective, 
as introducing no magic formulae of any kind, and proposing 
a straightforward building on existing foundations. 


Last but not least, of the features which show how highly 


subjective is the general frame of mind, is the fact that _ 


criticism of the practical aspects of various national policies 
is often wrongly taken to be a reflection on the motives of 
those. concerned. Local and national needs, in the Asian 
countries, are nowadays vividly realised; and the tremendous 


egenerosity, benevolence and unselfishness of American wartime 


and postwar efforts. are profoundly appreciated. Russian 
efforts to drive wedges were patently unsuccessful, at the 
Rangoon Conference. But practical confusion may still con- 
tinue to prevail, unless and until the objective basis of inter- 
national relations is better developed, especially in the field 
of trade. 


Commercial knowledge and trade techniques in many 
parts of the Region are very backward. The Hongkong 
business man might smile broadly at the fact that some 
member-states of ECAFE deem it a good and serious pro- 
ject, worthy of some priority, to compile a Glossary of Com- 
mercial Terms; these are matters of some familiarity in 
Hongkong, which even a junior assistant is expected to have 
at his finger-tips. A similar view may be taken of the 


energy and attention devoted to the production of trade- 


promotion bulletins and the like. Hongkong is well supplied 
with weekly and daily commercial information services of 
every kind, and such means as_ the radiophone are much 
used. Sometimes “the grapevine” is a still more effective 
asset; and, by the standards even of our “teashop telegraph”’, 
the bulletins would be out of date before they leave Bang- 
kok. It therefore requires a feat of imagination, for the 
Hongkong dweller, to realise how very useful these elementary 
projects will be in other condjtions elsewhere. They will 
widen markets and extend contacts in the less developed 
portions of the Region. They are competently produced and 
presented by ECAFE, with reasonable despatch. 


Even in the relatively minor matters, however, there are 
points on which Hongkong could learn good lessons from 
the transactions of the ECAFE Conference. One example is 
the active promotion of the Tourist Industry. The Far 
Eastern Economic Review has duly advocated that the poten- 
tialities.of this profitable line of activity should no longer 
be neglected in Hongkong. ECAFE makes this an important 
aspect of its Trade Promotion activities; expert advice is 
taken, and the approved aim is eventually to d over this 
part of the work to the International Union of Official Travel 
Organisations, which intends to open a Regional. Office. 


Among the major subjects at the Conference was dis- 
cussion of the results of the Trade Promotion Conference held 
by ECAFE at Singapore (Oct. 9-18, 1951). This was gen- 
erally considered a marked success. It was attended, not only 
by people of eastern Asia, but by some from countries out- 
side the Region, who seek to expand their trade with the 
Orient. At the Rangoon Session, it was decided to hold an- 
other Trade Promotion Conference in the early part of 1953, 
at Manila. As soon as a City Hall or other facilities of the 
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sort are available, and with the easing of the hotel accom- 
modation situation, Hongkong ought to become one of the 
world centres for Exhibitions, Conferences, etc, commercial 
and other. On this more advanced plane of trade promotion, 
Hongkong is keenly interested. The Hongkong Government 
now has a full-time Trade Promotion Officer, and we may 
look forward to the energetic development of the more worth- 
while possibilities. 

Other useful contributions from the Conference may he 
briefly mentioned. Several delegates duly stressed the im- 
portance of developing trade ‘Within the Region. EGARFE’s 
aim is distinctly not Regional” self-sufficiency ‘as a principle; 
but importance is attached to the development of intra- 
Regional as well as inter-Regional exchanges. Specific 
examples were given, from which useful results may follow. 

The discussion of the Region’s trade with Europe was 
useful in clarifying the general nature of the problem. Posi- 
tive suggestions were made about the gaps that might be 
filled. Grievances were aired regarding delays in deliveries 
and non-fulfilment of contracts by European suppliers, under 
the pressure of the Rearmament situation. The International 
Materials Conference, the world agency for the allocation of 
scarce raw materials of an essential or “strategic’’ nature, 
was urged to pay more attention to the needs of Asian coun- 
tries; requests in this connection will be pressed: im various 
ways, through the good offices of the UNO and of member- 
countries. The working of Trade Agreements in the Region 
was reviewed; these discussions should prove useful in the 
future course of trade ‘negotiations and govertnméntal agrtee- 
ments, but the principle was firmly held that each 
country’s needs and procedures must be different, and 
that no general rules or patterns could be imposed. All 
were however in agreement that’ relations: should as far as 


possible be multilateral. 
temporary expedients. 


Some of the most interesting statements were on the 
question of the supply of capital goods to the countries of the 
Regien. The United- States. delegate mentioned that U.S. 
sales of capital goods to countries of Asia and the Far East 
had increased in 1951, in spite of the requirements of. the 
Mutual Security Program, and had reached’ $251 million. 
Few people realised (the U.S. representative remarked) the 
seriousness. of the internal impact of allocation programs in 
the home country. . Practically.no. scarce materials were being 
allocated to non-essential lines of production, and the supply 
of durable consumer goods was being reduced to about one- 
third of what it was in 1949. 


The United Kingdom representative pointed out that more 
than half the British production of steam and diesel locomo- 
tives, over one-third of the output of railway equipment, three 
quarters of the tractors, half the earth-moving equipment and 
over one-third of the machine-tools, were being exported. 
More than 25% of the U.K.’s 1951 exports of capital goods 
and engineering equipment came to the ECAFE Region, de- 
spite the delays and difficulties due to the Rearmament situa- 
tion. The United Kingdom attached special importance to 
international fair dealing, in the sense especially of an equit- 
able distribution of essential supplies. 


Other articles in the Far Eastern Economic Review, and 
reports in the newspapers, have given details on the other sub- 
jects treated at the Rangoon Conference. The present. series 
of articles is therefore now brought to a close; its purpose 
has been only to give some personal impressions, in respect 
of the Conference in particular, and of the pareperaney of 
the current work of ECAFE in general. m ; 


THE SITUATION IN JAPAN 


By Anthony Dorset 
(of The Economist, London) 


When the foreign affairs debate is resumed in the House 
of Commons there is likely to be a good deal of discussion 
about the situation in Japan. For several reasons this is 
causing considerable disquiet in Britain. The outlook in do- 
mestic policies of Tokyo is not at all promising; , American 
interference is provoking growing indignation in the Bri- 
tish Labour Party; and Japan’s expanding export industries 
are becoming—or look like becoming—a serious threat to 
British manufacturers. 


A new. era began for Japan with the signing of the peace 
treaty at San Francisco hast’ autumn; but Japanese politicians 
have been too engrossed by narrow party aims and personal 
rivalries to work out new and vigorous policies to match 
Japan’s new status in the world. ‘The position of the Liberal 
Prime ‘Minister, Mr. Yoshida, is threatened by the re-emergence 
of the Liberal Party’s founder, Ichiro Hatoyama,.who has no 
intention of taking:a back seat now he is no longer barred 
by the American purge from political life. Mr. Yoshida is 
still further weakened by the reluctance of most of his country- 
men to defend themselves. Many do not even wish to be 
defended by American troops and would like to repudiate the 
security pact which Mr. Yoshida signed with the Americans. 
The socialist opposition, which has forfeited American support 
by not supporting the security pact is, in any case, fatally 
weakened by internal quarrels and lack of leadership; and the 
labour unions, already weak and bewildered, are threatened by 
the Yoshida Government with measures designed to weaken 
the right to strike and undo many of the Occupation regime's 
labour reforms. 


This is the sort of situation which can only benefit the 
Communists. The Japanese Communist Party has survived a 
difficult period of disunion and indecision when it was de- 
nounced for its heresies by Moscow and persecuted by the 
Japanese Government. 
with Moscow and to be ready to return to the fray. It plans 
a broad popular front (and anti-American) appeal combined 
with militant and revolutionary action against the Govern- 
ment. Measures adopted last October at a party council 
included preparations for armed uprisings as well as under- 
ground terrorism and sabotage of American bases. There are 
signs that some of these measures are now to be put inte 
action. 


The Americans have obviously little choice but to back 
the Liberals, preferably under Yoshida, who are at least com- 
mitted to carrying out the security pact, and will take a strong 
line with the communists. But many people in Britain, 
especially on the Left, do not feel that this entitles them to 
put pressure on Yoshida to sign a peace treaty with the 
Chinese Nationalist Chiang and not with the Communist Mao 
—all the. more so as at San Francisco it was understood that 
he should be allowed to make his own choice. The political 
objections to this action are reinforced by the fear that Bri- 
tish trade, especially in South-East Asia, will be seriously 
harmed if Japan is not able to regain access to its pre-war 
markets and raw materials in China and Manchuria. _ 

It is true that this threat is not yet serious. 
But it is beginning, and the fact that the difference between 
Japanese and British production costs is more than three 


Bilateral trade-pacts are regarded as ~ 


It now seems to have made its peace | 
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times as great as before the war shows what may be expected. 
Already Lancashire textile exports have fallen off in some 
markets, especially in East Africa where the situation has 
been called critical. Japanese competition is beginning to be 
felt in a wide range of other consumer goods from sewing 
machines to ball point pens and pearl buttons. And it is not 
believed that Japan’s decision—unpopular Japanese in- 
dustrial and-financial circles--to cut exports to the sterling 


area because of its large accumulation. of sterling balances, 
will be enforced for long. It is unfortunate that this problem, 
which would have arisen in any case, should be aggravated 
by Japan’s exclusion from its markets on the mainland and 
that American policy should be designed to continue that ex- 
clusion so long as the mainland remains in Communist hands. 
It puts one more obstacle in the way of the Anglo-American 
harmony in the Far East which is so vitally necessary. 


TRADE THROUGH THE LOUDSPEAKER 


John Cardwell 


A few months ago Mr. Ivan Krotov, one of the key figures 
in the Russian military espionage system—a mah who helped 
to run a spy ring for Russia in Canada in 1945—turned up 
in Singapore. He came as one of the Soviet Government’s 
delegates to tihe Trade Promotion Conference arranged by 
the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. His appearance as a trade delegate was not 
perhaps surprising because Krotov was known in the Russians’ 
secret code as “The Economist”. In 1945 he went to Canada 
to set up an espionage organisation under the cloak of 
establishing a trade mission in Ottawa. 

During the three weeks he was in Singapore, he ap- 
* peared to lead a harmless life, making himself very affable 
at luncheon and dinner parties. In fact, this jovial, suave, 
fluent English-speaking Communist from Moscow made a 
good impression at the conference table, particularly on some 
of the Asian delegates, because he used his persuasiveness 
to launch some outwardly attractive trade proposals. Krotov 
talked about the interview Stalin gave to Mr Harold Stassen, 
the United States Senator. Stalin, on that occasion, spoke 
in favour of Lenin’s thesis on the possibility and desirability 
of co-operation between the economic systems of the Soviet 
orbit and the free world. This reference to a Kremlin con- 
versation was a prelude to Krotov’ inviting South-East 
Asian countries to open trade conversations at once with 
the Soviet Union. He said that these countries urgently 
wanted equipment for the development of industry and agri- 
culture. But deliveries of such equipment from Britain and 
other Western countries had been curtailed because of vast 
rearmament programmes. The Soviet Union wanted to make 
its. contribution in Asia to industrial and agricultural pro- 
gress. Countries in the area could be supplied by Soviet 
Russia on ‘mutually advantageous terms With machine tools, 
power equipment, electrical and transport equipment, machin- 
ery for mining, textile and other light industries, agricultural 
machinery, cement, timber, fertilisers, grain and consumer 
goods. In payment the Soviet Union would wish to receive 
from the area, jute, rubber, shellac, rice, copra, spice, tea, 
tin, and quinine bark. 

India is host to a major Soviet trade exhibit and has 
been promised shipments of needed machinery in return for 
Indian raw materials. The bait of cheap coal from Soviet- 
held Sakhalin is being dangled before Japan. .The Soviet- 
backed World Economic Conference-—scheduled to meet, in 
Moscow in April—is seeking participants among  non- 
Communist businessmen and economists in many countries. 
Everywhere the word is being spread that the Soviet Union 
and its allies wish to advance peace by encouraging foreign 
trade—trade which, it is alleged, would solve many of the 
present economic problems now plaguing so much of the 
world. 

What are the motives of the Soviet Union? In part 
this offensive has proved that the Western embargo against 
strategic material shipments to the Communist world is 
pinching the Kremlin Empire and pinching hard. There can 


be little doubt that Moscow badly wants to buy certain 
types of heavy- machinery and such raw materials as rubber, 
jute and shellac which it has in short supply. These items 
were on Krotov’s list back in the autumn. But probably 
even more important is the desire for political gains. Moscow 
hopes to rouse discord in the free world by inereasing the 
strength of those who would scrap or weaken the present 
restrictions, either to profit personally or in the hope that 
freer trade would actually solve or alleviate present economic 
problems. 

Yet the very grandiose proportions of Krotov’s offer in 
Singapore and the present offensive: give the best proof: of 
its essential insincerity. How will the Russians explain their 
slowness in making good the Singapore offer? So far en- 
quiries from South-East Asian businessmen to Moscow have 
not been answered.. 

Soviet foreign trade has always been a minute fraction 
of the world total; the Soviet Union cannot even satisfy all 
the machinery, food and raw material requirements of its 
own economy and those of its Eastern European satellites. 
Where will it get the surpluses needed to really make good 
any major impact on world trade or global economic 
problems? Granted that some countries can acquire some 
additional commodities from the Kremlin, still the whole de- 
sign of past history is that the Soviet Union is an un- 


dependable power and an uncertain source of supply. As 


many nations have learned to their sorrow, the non- 
Communist country which comes to depend upon the Soviet 
Union economically, is at the mercy of changing political 
trends whose impact could be far more expensive than any 
short-term and short-sighted advantage to. be gained. 

So while the Russians may for political or exchange 
advantages supply some equipment to South-East Asia by 
denying themselves or diverting deliveries from their hard- 
pressed satellites, the overall production of the Soviet Eimpire 
is insufficient to meet all Asian requirements of capital goods. 
The free world with its vast industrial potential—-primanly 
the United States—is on a long-term basis in a position to 
do so. This can be seen from the Colombo Plan alone which 
calls for capital development in South-East Asia of £1,868 
million in the next six years. 

The following figures give some idea of the disparity 
between production in -the free world and the Soviet Union. 
Pig iton production in the Soviet Union is less than 100 
kilos per head of the population against 200 kilos in Britain 
and 400 kilos in the United States. Production of steel is 
equally unfavourable té the Soviet Union in relation to the 
West. The U.S.S.R. produces’ only 215 kilos per head of 
the population compared with 300 kilos in ‘Britain and 600. 
kilos in the United States. 

Equipment most badly needed in South-East. Asia 
combustion engines and” agricultural tractors. Here again 
there is a big discrepancy to the disadvantage of the Soviet 
Union between the East and West production. In the Soviet 
Union there are 600,000 tractors compared with 4 million 
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in the United States. Even if Soviet Russia supplied a few 
tractors to South-East Asia she would be uriable.to keep up 
a steady flow of spare parts to maintain them—an essential 
factor in any development scheme. 

All countries, we know, must trade to buy the goods 
they need from other countries. But Russian trade tactics 
are not normal international practice. Behind Soviet ap- 
parent generosity is always a political motive. It is trade 
through the loudspeaker. 

This was amply demonstrated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s offer of grain to famirie-stricken India in 1949-1950. 


SOVIET FOOD 


By E. W. 


Real information about what is happening in the Soviet 
Union is rare. Only one international body, the Economic 
Commission for Europe, receives official Soviet statistics and 
information about trade, industry and agriculture in the form 
in which they are used by official Russian bodies—that is to 
say, not as propaganda documents. 

This Commission is one of the few international bodies 
of which Russia and’ most of the East European satellite 
countries are still members. It has recently published a study 
of long-term trends in European agriculture, containing many 
facts and figures never before available about the Soviet 
Union and the satellite countries. 

Russia and East European countries are, above all, pro- 
ducers of grain and arable crops. Whereas between the two 
wars, from 1918 to 1939, the area sown to cereals and root 
crops declined considerably throughout. Western Europe, it 
increased by four million hectares in the East European coun- 
tries other than Russia. But since the last war the arable 
area in Eastern Europe has ceased to grow, and is markedly 
smaller than it was in 1938. 

If you take the amount of land under crops in East Europe 
between 1909 and 1913 as 100, the hectares devoted to wheat 
in 1938 was 118 and only 101 today; to potatoes 159 in 1938 
and 121 today. 

Figures for yields of crops are even more significant. 
In spite of increased knowledge and availability of fertilisers, 
the average yield of wheat in 1938 was the same as in 1913. 
Today it is lower. Similar figures apply to the production 
and yields:of all.crops in Eastern Europe. Less ground there- 
fore is being sown to crops and lower yields are being ob- 
tained. All the time the population is increasing regularly. 

Russia has undoubtedly increased her yields of grain per 
hectare, but by how much is uncertain. All countries except 
Russia base their returns on the amount of grain after 
threshing; or, for root crops, the weight of roots harvest- 
ed. Russia since 1933 has made her estimate by taking a 
sample from the crop before it is cut or harvested and esti- 
mating the yield from that sample. In other words, the Rus- 
sians assume that the crop is always harvested under ideal 
conditions. 

Russian yields of wheat were always low—around 8 to 
8% quintals a hectare before the ‘first world war: After a 
decline during the early twenties, yields rose to 10.7 quintals 
a hectare in 1940, on the Russian system of reckoning, an 
it is claimed that today they are 12.1 a hectare. This: com- 
pares with average yields of 19 to 23 quintals of wheat in 
Western European countries. 

. But even-with an increase in yields the area sown with 
wheat and other cereals in the Soviet Union in 1940 is sone 
8% per cent. smaller than before the war. This failure to 
reach the level. of pre-war years by 1960 is shown ‘in the 


The Soviet propaganda machine advertised for weeks the 
Soviet move. Every day Communist newspapers, the Soviet- 
controlled radio and the official Tass news agency talked 
about the offer. But what did it amount to? Soviet Russia 
was claiming that grain production had increased by 6 million 
tons compared with pre-war days. But most of the grain 
was used at home. To India she sent less than 100,000 tons. 
And yet, the total grain requirements of India during this 
period of starvation emounted to 1,500,000 tons—most of 
which was met by the Commonwealth countries, Australia, 
Canada, in €0-operation with the United States. 


PRODUCTION 


Ashcroft 


decrease in Russian exports of grain of all kinds, particularly 
of wheat. 

Before the war the Soviet Union supplied nearly half of 
Western Europe’s imports of wheat. Today her exports to 
Western Europe are negligible. Home consumption of bread 
made with wheat, rye or other coarse grains has been assured 
by this drastic cutting of exports. It cannot do so forever, 
for corn and the production of wheat and other crops in the 
Soviet Union is not keeping pace with the increasing popula- 
tion. 

Home consumption in grains and in potatoes has been 
helped markedly by the decrease in Russian livestock produc- 
tion. There are far fewer animals in the Soviet Union in 
1950 than there were in 1939 to compete with human beings 
in the consumption of crops. 

In numbers of cattle and pigs, the Soviet Union is well 
below not merely the 1938 figure, but as the report states 
about cattle: “Herds of cattle are hardly greater in 1950 than 
they were before the first world war.” In part this is due 
to the exceptional losses suffered during two world wars and 
one civil war. But in large part it must be attributed tothe 
rapid collectivisation of the early thirties. Even as late as 
1938, when there had been some recovery, the number of cattle 
was still about 6% below the 1927 level. 

The population and the figures for cattle and pigs in the 
Soviet Union are as follows: 


YEAR POPULATION CATTLE PIGS 
Million Million Head 


Figures for sheep in the Soviet Union have naemnneil ac- 
cording to Soviet estimates, but these figures are not separated 
from the goats and are therefore misleading. 

These livestock figures are more significant than they 
appear. All official Russian sources admit: that the falling 
eff in livestock numbers is due in large part to the collecti- 
visation measures enforced around 1980. 

Today—since 1949, in fact—the Russian Government is 
engaged in an even more ruthless attempt to collectivise the 
peasant and turn him into an industrial worker. A further 
marked decline is therefore likely to take place. 

-The Soviet Union has compensated itself, to some extent, 
for a shortage of meat by large imports this year from Poland 
and other Eastern European ¢ountries. This has been marked 


by meat shortages in these countries and by disorders in town 
and countryside. 


In fact these wideasead: agrarian troubles, particularly 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, which even the Com- 
munist- Press and radio have had to acknowledge; are evidence 
that diminished production from the collectivised agriculture 
of these countries is already having its effect on the population, 
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AUSTRALIA’S DECLINING WHEAT ACREAGE 


Concern has been expressed at the continued decline in acreage sown to wheat, and 
Australia’s inability to meet export quotas allotted by international agreement for this 


season. 


However, the contraction of acreage is part of a general trend over recent 


decades, during which yields per acre have risen and land use has become more diver- 


sified in wheat areas, with the promise 


The acreage sown to wheat for grain in Australia has 
fallen noticeably, not only from the artificially-induced peak 
of 18 million in the depression, but also from the 14 million 
average over the thirties, to little over 10 million acres this 
season, with fluctuations, such as those caused by wartime 
shortages of labour and plant. However, it is to be noted 
that wheat production has declined less rapidly; in other 
words, average yield per acre has increased over the period 
surveyed. In the ten years to 1950-51, average yield per 
acre was 13.7 bushels against 12.0 in the previous decade. 
This compares with 7.3 bushels in the years 1891-1900 and 
9.8 in the following decade. 


There is general agreement that the dominant cause of 
the recent downward trend of wheat acreage is the farmer’s 
present ability to obtain greater money returns for less plant 
and labour by turning at least part of his activities to raising 
sheep for wool or meat. Prices of sheep products are so much 
more profitable in many areas than wheat, that this factor 
provides sufficient explanation of the changes. 


While shortage of plant and labour, and high taxation, 
are supporting reasons, it must be remembered that they do 
not explain the contraction of wheat acreage from the high 
postwar years of 1946-47 and 1947-48, when these difficulties 
were at least as serious as today. The prices of wool and 
wheat must therefore be regarded as the most important 
factors. 

It should also be noted that wheat acreage in the above- 
mentioned years was abnormally high because of the shortage 
of livestock following the drought, so that the subsequent de- 
cline in acreage under wheat is of less significance. Further- 
more, the latest season was affected by a wet sowing period, 
which prevented the sowing of some wheat on areas intended 
for that purpose. 


It would seem from the figures that Siinial: farmers to- 
day are applying more productive methods to their land, 
obtaining a greater yield per acre, and concentrating their 
efforts on a smaller area. This reflects the fruits of research, 
good seasons, and financial prosperity which enables farmers 
to use modern types of farm machinery. Whatever may be 
the causes of the decline in acreage, one of the important 
results is that the swing away from wheat is bringing about 
a greater diversification of farm products. This diversifica- 
tion is having the beneficial effect of improving soil condition 
and fertility and increasing productivity. 


Farmers in some districts have been tending to devote a 
greater proportion of their holdings to pasture in recent years, 
or have brought in other crops than wheat, se lengthening 
their rotations. Thus the Department of Agriculture of 
Western Australia, in surveying that State’s wheat belt, re- 
cently wrote that over the long period “and particularly over 


the last twenty years, there has been a gradual change of © 


practice from the days when wheat was the pioneer crop. 
The rotation has been widened from the fallow-wheat basis 
to that of a much longer duration, including other cereals 
and particularly legumes in a more or less ley-farming rota- 
tion. This change, together with a much greater diversifica- 
tion brought about’ by the introduction of stock, has 
established mixed farming in this area.” By use of such 
rotations and improved pastures, carr capacity has been 
raised and fertility preserved, van. is reflected in better 


of greater overall productivity in future. 


yields when wheat is harvested. The diversity has also placed 
the “farmer in a much sounder economic position.” 


There are two aspects of this increased diversity: de- 
creasing proportion of cultivated land devoted to wheat; and 
the temporary swing from cultivation to pasture, for a limited 
period up to four years. In regard to the former, the accom- 
panying table shows that while the total area sown to all 
crops in Australia has not fallen greatly since before the 
depression, the percentage under wheat has declined from 
about three-quarters to about three-fifths. In other words, 
there is less dependence on wheat as the main crop. 


AREA CULTIVATED IN AUSTRALIA 
(million acres) 


Proportion 

Season Total Wheat Wheat to Total 

1928-29 21.2 14.8 70 
1930-31 25.2 18.2 76 
1933-34 22.5 14.9 66 
1935-36 20.0 12.0 60 
1938-39 23.56 14.3 61 
1941-42 20.5 12.0 59 
1943-44 15.9 7.9 50 
1946-47 21.1 13.2 62 
1947-48 22.3 13.9 62 
1948-49 20.6 12.6 61 
1949-50 20.6 12.2 59 
1950-51 19.8 11.9 60 
1951-52 10.5 


It is understandable that in the early years of Australian 
agriculture, continuous cropping to wheat continued while a 
good run of seasons held. Continual cropping was useful 


as a method of checking indigenous re-growth in large areas. 


It also gave the farmer the highest return per acre, enabling 
him to attain maximum income over several years. This was 
most urgent in pioneering days before the early settlers had 
accumulated capital of their own, or while they were still 
paying off their initial debts. . Thus a rotation of fallow-wheat 
or even fallow-wheat-wheat was maintained on many farms 
while wheat prices and seaSons were favourable. 


This process reached its climax in the early ‘thirties 
following the depression, when farmers were urged by the 
government to ‘“‘Grow More Wheat” as a part of the country’s 
plan for economic recovery. The results of this over- 
concentration on wheat production ineluded loss of soil fer- 
tility, accentuated by soil erosion in large tracts of wheat- 
growing areas. The low price of wheat in the ’thirties also 
had the effect of forcing many farmers to engage in other 
forms of farm production. Many farmers, sponsored by State 
settlement authorities, had extended wheat growing into coun- 
try which was uneconomic for wheat because of the lightness 
of the soil and the uncertainty and insufficiency of annual 
rainfall. Bad seasons and low -prices caused great hardship, 
and many wheat farmers were forced to abandon holdings and 
seek to re-establish themselves in other districts with govern- 
ment assistance. 


A survey by the Department of Agriculture of South 
Australia pointed out that hardly any farmers in that State 
recently were following a two-course rotation of fallow- 
wheat. More than half those entering Crop Competitions in 
1950 adopted a rotation of fallow-wheat-pasture, and most 
of the others had wider rotations, leaving the land under 
pasture for more than a season at a time. “The general 
tendency in all wheat-growing districts is to reduce the area 
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sown to the cultivated crops and increase the pasture area.” 
The Department suggests that “the rotation of the future 
will be a period of years with intensive cropping and then 
several years in succession under pasture.” So that while 
wheat crops may decline in acreage for some years, the land 
will eventually produce more wheat and carry more livestock 
than in the past. ; 


Similar developments have occurred in Victoria. The 
Victorian Department of Agriculture, referring particu- 
larly to the Mallee district in the dry North West of the 
State, has pointed out the need for “some system of crop 
rotation to maintain soil fertility and protect the soil from 
wind erosion,” although in early years the practice was to 
crop intensively and run very few sheep. The Mallee Re- 
search Station has recommended oats as “a good rotation 
crop witih wheat, as they are resistant to many wheat diseases”’ 
and provide a satisfactory hay or grain crop. The importance 
of a pasture containing legumes in the rotation has been 
recognised. In certain districts of Victoria “the use of sub- 
terranean clover leys in conjunction with wheat growing has 
improved the fertility of the soil, and has given greatly in- 
creased wheat yields.” 


Alternative Production 


It is apparent that much of Australia’s wheat -area is 
also suitable for sheep farming or sowing to other crops, so 
that it has been easy for many wheat-farmers, stimulated by 
such factors as the price movements of alternative produ is, 
to run more sheep and crop less wheat, or to reduce wheat 
sowings in favour of other grain crops. New South Wales 
accounts for much of the fall in wheat acreage in recent 
years, and it contains large areas of land suitable for a variety 
of uses. Another factor is that the discovery of a new rust- 
resistant variety of wheat enabled wheat acreage to be ex- 
tended after the war, particularly in New South Wales. How- 
ever, this resistance to rust recently broke down, leading to a 
severe contraction of acreage under wheat in certain areas 
in favour of pastoral activities. 


As shown in the above table, the total cultivated area 
in Australia has shown no marked contraction. The fall in 
wheat acreage has been largely offset by more barley and 
oats, and to a lesser extent by potatoes and linseed. A high 
proportion of the barley produced has been saleable overseas 
at very remunerative prices. Australian barley acreage and 
production both doubled from the five years ended 1938-39 
to the five years ended 1950-51. Australian oat production 
in the same period expanded by 20% in area and 50% in 
production, partly explained by a bumper season.recently for 
this crop. In Victoria, the 1950-51 barley area was the highest 
for many seasons at 217,000 acres, bringing the average for 
the five years ended 1950-51 to over 180,000 acres against 
about 147,000 in the five years to 1939-40. 


Increased mechanisation of farming has affected the rural 
economy in several ways. Cash operating costs have risen 
as well as capital costs, and the reduction in number of horses 
has meant that the area devoted to growing fodder crops has 
been reduced. 


The fact that most Australian rural holdings are already 
mixed farms, indicates how easy it is for farmers to expand 
one type of husbandry at the expense of another. In 1947-48, 
an Official survey revealed that of Australia’s 54,019 holdings 
growing wheat, 42,458 also ran sheep (which comprised 46% 
of Australia’s sheep holdings), 30,064 also ran dairy cattle 
(comprising 21% of all dairy farms), and 15,614 of the wheat 
farms also carried pigs (comprising 26% of all pig farms 
in the Commonwealth). = 
_ The tendency toward wider crop rotations at the expense 
of wheat is closely related to the increase of livestock, be- 
cause one of the alternative crops in the rotation is pasture 
for animals. 


This is the second aspect of diversification mentioned 
above: the swing from cultivation to pasture. 

Similar results are reflected in a more detailed investiga- 
tion for Victoria’s main wheat divisions. Since the years 
of the large postwar wheat acreages, heavier stocking has 
taken place. | 

While acreage under wheat in Victoria’s main wheat pro- 
ducing districts fell 21% from 3.3 million to 2.6 million acres, 
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the number of sheep in those districts rose 30% from 6.1 
million to 7.9 million. 


Contraction of wheat acreage in New South Wales, already 
referred to, has been accompanied by a marked expansion of 
sheep numbers. 


Relevant to this basic evolution is the increasing use of 
fertiliser, especially for pasture improvement, which also helps 
grain crops when the improved land has its turn for cropping. 
Thus the “Quarterly Review of Agriculture Economics” for 
July 1950. recorded that total Australian consumption of 
superphosphate, which is the main type of fertiliser uséd in 
this country, and is mostly absorbed in wheat farming, rose 
by a third from 1.1 million tons annually in the years 1936-37 
to 1938-39, to 1.6 million tons in 1949-50. 


The area permanently sown to grasses in Australia in- 
creased from 5.2 million acres in 1929-30 to 7.4 million in 
1935-36, and, since the war, from 9.9 million acres in 1966-46 
to 14.2 million in 1948-49. 


Although wheat acreage has fallen, with. effects on sup- 
plies for export and stock feed, it does not follow that Aus- 
tralia is making less efficient use of her erstwhile wheat 


HONGKONG GOVERNOR'S 


H.E. the Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham, addressed 
Legislative Council, on March 5, when the Draft Estimates 
for the financial year 1952/53 were submitted. Extracts 
follow:— 


Decline in Trade; Local Industries 


1951 was a year of downs and declining trade. The total 
volume of trade in 1951 was a million tons less than in 1950. 
This decline in trade is the result, though the result is in- 
direct, of the intervention of China in Korea, which led to 
the imposition by the United Nations of an embargo on the 
export to China of strategic and semi-strategic materials. 
Added to this were the further restrictions imposed by the 
United States against China and against Hongkong and 
Macau. A new and unpalatable factor has now appeared 
in the shape of Japanese competition which has been on 
the increase during last year. This affects our industries. 
It is no good talking about putting up a tariff barrier round 
Hongkong to keep out goods from other countries which can 
be produced more cheaply than our factories can do, because 


7? 


the real threat is in our export markets. The cure lies with 


our industrialists themselves in improving their efficiency. 


Unemployment 


One of the results of this decline in trade and industry 
has been to increase the unemployed. In former, and nor- 
mal, times, if there were unemploynient in the Colony those 
affected would return to their native villages in China, but 
today they. prefer to be mpengeyes in ee rather than 
to be employed in China. 


High Revenue—Recovery of Confidence 


Government’s revenue has held up well. This is probably 
due to a recovery of confidence in the future of Hongkong 
which has brought back a great deal of money and has been 
evidenced by steep rises in the value of land and of local 
shares. The revenue estimate was made at a time when 
the future was uncertain. That uncertainty must remain so 
long as the present state of world tension obtains, but it 
has become apparent that many persons have shed their 
uncertainty and have developed a feeling of confidence in the 
future of Hongkong, which has manifested itself in the re- 
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lands. The total area of Australia utilised for economic pur- 
poses is steadily rising, as shown by the area alienated. Thé 
figure increased from under 120 million acres in December 
1928 to 144 million in December 1948, while leased or licensed 
Crown land was 952 million acres at the earlier date and 1,039 
million acres at the end of 1948. 

Not only is more land being used, but earlier methods, 
that were criticised as “mining” the soil in the interests of 
obtaining larger immediate crops, have been replaced by a 
trend towards a greater variety of crops, and from grain 
crops to pasture, with long term advantage to the soil. This 
greater variety is expected to help both the quantity and 
quality of future harvests—including wheat. 

This is especially true where legumes find a place in the 
rotations, providing precious nitrogen to build up the fertility 
of the soil. Of the legumes, the most important at present 
in the better rainfall areas is subterranean clover. 

This more scientific management of cereal crops and 
pastures can, in the opinion of many authorities, be expected 
to lead to a greater total volume of primary production— 
cereals, meat, wool—than in earlier years, although total acre- 
age sown to wheat may actually be smaller. 


REVIEW OF YEAR 1951-52 


vised revenue figure. When the Estimates of Revenue 
were presented last year they showed for the financial year 
1951/52 $247,799,850. The revised estimate is $291,326,400. 


Refugees from China 


Another result of the state of affairs in China, and the 
reluctance of people in the Colony to return there, is the 
vast influx of refugees who are the root of our squatter 
problem. The squatters will involve us in a capital expendi- 
ture of more than $4 millions, and a recurrent expenditure 
of $2 millions in a full year. This is a heavy burden for this 
Colony to bear. 


Health & Housing 


The Colony has been free from epidemics and not a 
single case of major diseases on the quarantine list has been 
recorded in 1951. The death rate is low, and there is little 


~ evidence of malnutrition among any section of the com- 


munity. This reflects great’ credit on the Colony’s medical 
and sanitary authorities. 


With the tremendous increase in population, the shortage 
of housing, particularly in the urban areas, continues %o be 
one of our most serious problems. An encouraging start has 
been made with the scheme of the Hongkong Model Housing 
Society to build 400 flats at North Point. The entire scheme 
will cost $3% million exclusive of the site which has been 
provided free by Government. Last year we had sought as- 
sistance from the Colonial Development* and Welfare Fund 
for the construction of further housing schemes for the less 
well-te-do members of the community. This scheme was 
approved by the authorities concerned, and a start has been 
made with a pilot scheme on the fringe of the densely popu- 
lated semi-industrial area at Shumshuipo. This pilot, scheme 
will be carried out by the Hongkong Housing Society. 
The contract for the construction of 270 flats will shortly 
be let. The cost of building the flats will be met from a 
loan from our own development funds which comes out of 
our trading profits. $15 millions has been earmarked from 
these funds to be used for housing. At the same time Govern- 
ment continues to grant leases on specially favourable terms 
to firms who wish to embark on housing schemes for their 
employees. 
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Education 

In educational matters, Government continues its policy 
of school expansion. The erection of another training col- 
lege is almost completed and we have thus the means of 
providing enough trained teachers each .year to staff the 
schools that our Educational Development Plan calls for. 
It is proposed during the coming financial year to build three 
new schools and add further classes to existing schools, so 
that an additional 2,230 children may be accommodated in 
rovernment schools. At the same time grants to aided schools 
will provide for a further 3,830 children, so that a total in- 
crease of 6,050 in the numbers of children attending govern- 
ment and government-aided schools may be expected. 

The total enrolment now exceeds 180,000 and it is anti- 
cipated that the figure of 200,000 will be reached during the 
next financial year. Thus, since 1949, additional school ac- 
commodation will have been found. for. more than 50,000 
children. Of such a record the Colony may well be proud. 

Government continues to assist the University in re- 
cognition of the essential part it plays in the life of the 
Colony, to the extent of $1% millions a year. During the 
coming year the University will be providing higher education 
for nearly 1,000 students practically double the numbers 
of pre-war years. 

Social Welfare 

A feature of the Social Welfare Department, a feature 
which must be unique in this bureaucratic ridden world of 
ours, is that since the inception of the department in 1947, 
the department has not initiated a single form to be filled in 
by any member of the public. It has been the policy of the 
department to proceed by way of experiment and improvisa- 
tion in order that it might be sure, before committing itself 
to costly projects or elaborate organisation, what principles 
and aims should govern its work in this importdnt field havinz 
regard to the special circumstances of the Colony. 

The main spheres of action in which expansion is now 
proposed are:— 

Rural Areas 

Probably the most important development in the New 
Territories has been the launching of the Co-Operative de- 
partment which started operations early last year. Its acti- 
vity so far has been concentrated on the poultry breeders, 
the farmers and the fisher folk. Farmers have shown great 
enthusiasm for co-operative enterprise and three marketing 
societies at Fan Ling, Tai Po and Sheung Shui have registered 
as co-operative societies and a number more are ready for 
registration. Pig breeders and poultry farmers are watching 
with interest. 3 

The vegetable marketing organisation did even bigger 
business last year than it has ever done before, and the in- 
crease in local production was particularly notable. 

Public Works | 

1951 has been a remarkable year for-the number of 
major public works which Government has not merely planned 
but has actually embarked upon. Most noteworthy are the 
new reservoir at Tai Lam Chung which will, when completed 
with its ancillary works in about three years’ time, give us 
an extra 7 million gallons more a day. Next is the reclama- 
tion at Causeway Bay which will provide 50 or more acres of 
land at a cost of about $17 millions. This will be used for 
recreation purposes towards which the Jockey Club has donated 
$2% millions. A start has alSo been made on the central 
reclamation where the new Star ferries will be accommodated 
and on which the City Hall will be erected. 

As regards the ensuing financial year the head of the 
Estimates, Public Works Non-recyrrent, shows the work that 
it is proposed to undertake. This is the largest programme 
that the Public Works Depattment has ever undertaken. This 
is the measure of how we regard the future. 


Outlook for Hongkong 
“None of us is all-seeing and none of us is all-wise. We 
can however try to be wise, and it seems to me that being 
wise at this juncture is to be bold but not reckless; cautious 
but not timid, in short, cautiously bold. If peace is assured, 
more particularly in the Far East, then we can expect an 
upsurge in business activity with a consequent increase in 

Government revenue and greater prosperity all round. 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


STATEMENT BY THE HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND 
CHIEF MANAGER, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BANK ON MARGQBH 7, 1952. 


Profit & Balance Sheet 


The Net Profit for the year, after making transfers 
to reserves for contingencies amounts to H.K.$17,283,671 
which slightly exceeds the corresponding figure for the pre- 
vious year. Including the balance of profit brought forward 
from last year, the total available for distribution amounts 
to H.K $23,982,895. Out of this total] it is recommended that, 
as in previous years, a sum of H.¥..$3,000,000 be written off 
Bark Premises and after allowing «or this amount, the Interim 
Dividend of £2 per share and the Final Dividend of £3 per 
share which is now proposed, there remains a balance of 
H.K.$8,075,332 to be carried forward to next year. 


You will see from the Balance Sheet that there has 
again been a. substantial. increase in the figures and that’ the 
- total now exceeds £254 millions, an- increase of £38% millions 

over !ast year’s total and an all-time record in the history 
of the Bank. 


The increase of £38% millions is made up of a rise of 
z 36 millions in Current and other Accounts and £2% millions 
in Acceptances on behalf of customers. Current and other 
Accounts which now amount to almost £196 miliions continue 
to reflect the steady expansion in our business which has been 
in evidence during the past years. | 


With regard to our assets, Cash has decreased by some 
L4'% millions, but you will notice there has been a substantial 
increase of over £32 millions in Money at Cal! resulting in 
a net increase in our liquid assets of approximately £28 mil- 
lions. Bills Receivable now amount to nearly £51% mil- 
lions, the increase of £12% millions being due partly to a 
rise in our holding of United States Government Treasurv 
Bills in New York and partly to the greater extent to which 
the facilities of the Bank have been utilised in financing trade 
during the year under review. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that over 64% of our liabilities to our customers 
is represented by Cash, Money at Call and Bills Receivable. 


Investments at £26 millions show a decrease of just 
over £6% millions. This decrease arises mainly as a result 
of the redemption of certain of our short-dated securities but 
is also due to some extent to the fall in the market prices 
of our investments. In common with other financial institu- 
tions our -holding of British Government securities suffered a 
severe decline in value during the closing months of the year. 
In order to provide for this depreciation a sum has been al- 
located from our reserves for contingencies, which is an illus- 
tration of the necessity to which I referred in my. remarks.last 
year of continuing to build up our internal reserves. The only 
other material alterations in the totals of the assets are 
increases of £2 millions in Advances and £2% millions in 
Acceptances which do not appear to call for special comment. 


Rearmament, Sterling Area 


“Peace becomes Expensive’ was the apt title used by 
The Times for the main editorial in its Review of the year 
1951. I think that these three words sum up very adequately 
one of the main economic features of the past-year. . Rearma- 
ment turned out to be a bigger burden than had been expect- 
ed. The dollar gap yawned wider and deeper than anyone 


had foreseen and the crisis was clearly revealed in all its 


seriousness when Mr. Churchill’s' new Government took office 
in November. Now Great Britain is preparing to face the 
grim. task of closing the gap. The Commonwealth and Colonial 
Empire must of course bear their share of the burden and help 
to pay the high price of peace. The Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers agreed in London last January to stand solidly by 
the sterling area, starting with drastic, realistic and far- 
reaching measures to stop the drain upon gold reserves, but 


ending with expansion and development of the creat resources - 
of that widespread area. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’ 


said that there was no sign of any of the countries of the 
Commonwealth wishing to leave the sterling area. The final 


aim and the lasting solution of the problem is one which will 
make sterling freely convertible into all the main currencies 
of the world and will drive on to the position, for which we 
all so greatly hope, when restrictions and controls can be 
cast to the winds. I myself am convinced that the more we 
get rid of the barriers the more rapidly will trade get moving 
to meet the shortages of raw materials and consumer goods 
which still exist in so many parts of the world. 


Far East Outlook 


But so far as the Far East is concerned and while the war 
continues in Korea, and even after peace comes (for I fear 
that in the foreseeable future the tension is unlikely to ease 
much in the East any more than in the West) currency diffi- 


culties will remain and we are unlikely to get back to those 


happy days of almost unrestricted freedom of trade. Even 


-if political developments in the Bast get no worse, it is 


difficult to see how stability can be expected while trere is in- 
fiationary spending and incompetence on_the part of Govern- 
ments and a sad lack of law and order in many areas. Yet so 
long as there is a demand for the products of these areas and 
while they continue to fetch good prices, a fair volume of trade 
should continue and an improvement should come as and when 
political conditions take a turn for the better. 


One of the most striking features of the post-war years 
has been the way in which through international agencies or 
otherwise the countries blessed with a relatively high standard 
of living have. made efforts to bring aid to the less developed 
territories throughout the world. The United Nations, the 
United States and the British Commonwealth have been 
prominent in such activities. 


Colombo Plan 


I made a reference in my last statement to the Colombo 
Plan which was initiated at the meeting in Colombo of the 
Foreign Ministers of the Commonwealth countries over two 
years ago. In July last the main plan of development was 
launched but in January 1951 a Council of Technical Co- 
operation had already been set up in Colombo as an integral 
part of the whole idea. Real progress has been made with 
this particular scheme which provides technical experts and 
technical training for Asian personnel needed to carry through 
the projects adopted by the several countries whose+develop- 
ment plans have been set forth in the Colombo Plan report. 
The original report which was published in November 1950 
no longer accurately describes the scheme of things as now 
existent. The Commonwealth Consultative Committee has be- 
come an International Committee in which the United States 
are taking part, and included in the general scope of the 
Plan” are the extensive measures undertaken by the United 
States Government in the same area, such as some of the 
“Point Four’ projects, certain parts of E.C.A. aid (now 
Mutual Security Administration) and various International 
Bank and Export-Import Bank loans wherever any of these 
touch the planned programmes of the participating countries. 
It is significant and important that the, present emphasis in 
the whole area should be on agricultural development or plans 
which will in the main benefit the rural economy of these 
areas. J] heartily welcome this trend of events. 


after all it is hardly surprising that the dominant aspect of 
planning policy should have turned towards agriculture and 
food, seeing that more than half of the population of the 
world get barely half of the calories they need. Thus the 
Colombo Plan has become an aggregation of various aid pro- 
jects for the whole of South and South East Asia. The launch- 
ing of the original scheme served a valuable purpose in call- 
ing attention to the urgent needs of the under-developed coun- 
tries in the area, which, if neglected, would inevitably result 
in political» and revolutionary discontent or revolts. against 
the established authorities. I have referred in some detail to 


I am con- . 
‘vinced ‘that it is a mistake to hasten industrialisation and 
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this matter because the plans and projects now being pressed 


forward are especially important both economically and poli- 
tically to the areas where our Bank .operates. Moreover in 
England last year at the first meeting held to welcome the 
representatives of British Overseas Legislatures I noticed 
that much stress was laid on the Colombo Plan by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colpnies in his opening speech on that 
occasion. 


Hongkong: 

I feel sure that I speak for all who have at heart the 
welfare of Hongkong when I say that it was with great plea- 
sure that we heard that the term of office of His Bxcellency 
The Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham, had been extended 
until July 1954. Sir Alexander is not only popular in 


all circles but he is also honoured and respected for the wise 


and understanding way in which he administers the affairs of 
this Colony. We are indeed fortunate that he is to stay with 
us. But we suffered a blow last December when we heard 
that our extremely able Colonial Secretary, Mr. J. F. Nicoll, 
was to leave Hongkong on his promotion to the important post 
of Governor of Singapore. Hongkong’s loss is Singapore’s 
gain. I have no doubt at all that Mr. Nicoll will very quick- 
ly gain the confidence of all sections of the community in 
his new and onerous appointment as he did so quickly 
here in Hongkong. 


Mr. Oliver Lyttleton’s visit last December was very 
welcome to all of us and to the whole Colony, especial- 
ly as I believe it was the first visit paid to Hongkong by a 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. It is good to know 
that the Colonial Office is now in charge of an official with 
recent personal knowledge of conditions in Hongkong. We can 
feel that our problems are in safe hands. I would like how- 
ever to add that on recent occasions in London when I had 
conversations with Mr. Griffiths, the former Colonial Secretary, 
I was much impressed with his keen grasp and wide knowledge 
of the problems of the Colony.. Mr. Lyttleton took the op- 
portunity of his visit to make a particularly welcome de- 
claration which I will again place on record. He said:— 


“His Majesty’s Government are resolved to maintain 
their position in Hongkong and will discharge to the utmost 
of their ability their responsibilities towards the Colony as 
regards both defence and the welfare of its population.” 


Every year at this time prior to the introduction of the 
Appropriations Bill, the Governor makes a speech outlining 
some of the major developments in the Colony. Invariably a 
great deal of interesting and important information is pro- 
vided to the public. Again this year, on March 5th, His Ex- 
cellency’s speech was packed with information about Hongkong 
which should obtain the widest possible circulation. The Gov- 
ernor has always urged that we should press on as much as 
circumstances permit with those things which we know Hong- 
kong needs; hospitals, schools, reservoirs, roads, the City Hall 
and, perhaps most important of all, housing for the less 
privileged members of the community. I fully endorse this 
policy of advancement. The Budget of the Colony was pre- 
sented to the Legislative Council on the same day in a very 
lucid way by our new Financial Secretary, Mr. A. G. Clarke. 
Naturally there has not yet been time to make a careful study 
of his figures and I will merely say that it is satisfactory 
that revenue has remained buoyant throughout the past year 
and that we have an increased revenue balance against future 
contingencies. However, the long list of important public works 
which are on the financial programme makes us realise that 
we cannot be complacent about the financial position of the 
Colony. Many of these works are urgent: all of them neces- 
sary if we want to see Hongkong develop on the right iines. 
It is quite obvious that it would be out of the question to 
attempt to float a loan at the present time so we 
must face the fact that payment for these works must come 
out of revenue. But as these works get under way their 
annual cost will grow. I am not in favour of drawing on 
our general revenue balance as it may well be needed in the 
future. The implication is that if revenue falls off we may 
have to face additional taxation to meet these important 
charges on revenue. | 


of imports from China. 


This time last year we hardly expected that the immense 
trade figures for 1950 could’ be excelled by those for 1951. 
You will remember that the 1950 figures for exports were no 
less than 60% ‘higher than those for 1949 while imports were 
38% higher. Yet in fact the 1951. figures show exports up a 
further 19% and imports nearly 29%. The peak was reached, 
however, by the end of March, the record month, when im- 
ports and exports together totalled H.K.$1091 millions for 
the one month, or about the same as for the whole of a 
normal pre-war year such as 1938. By December 1951 the 
month’s figures were down to H.K.$737 millions though here 
we saw some reaction from the low spot of the vear which was 
H.K.$591 millions in September, but even this was well above 
the monthly averages in 1947, 1948 and 1949 and not far short 
of the monthly average in 1950. 


The effect of the embargo on exports to China imposed at 
the instance of the United Nations which comprehensively 
covered “items useful in the production of arms, ammunition 
and implements of war” and which came into force in June, 
can be seen in the fact that Hongkong’s exports to China 


(excluding Formosa) were valued about H.K.$1151 millions - 


from January to the end of June but from July to the end 
of the year they amounted to only H.K.$452 millions. Imports 
from Ohina in the two half years showed little change being 
H.K.$455 millions in the first half and H.K.$408 millions in 
the second half of the year. Towards the end of the vear 
the balance of trade with China turned in favour of imports: 
thus exports to China were down to H.K.$107 millions in 
the last two months of the year as against H.K.$173 millions 
It is possible that China will before 
long start buying non-embargoed goods again in the Hong- 
kong market on a more extensive scale than recently, but 
there is no doubt that she is concentrating a lot ef atten- 
tion on trade with Russia and East European countries. Mean- 
time there is a large accumulation of goods in Hongkong ware- 
houses but nothing like the amount we experienced two years 
ago which very suddenly dissipated. ‘ 


The commercial cargo tonnage discharged and loaded has 
naturally fallen off when compared with 1950 but the figures 
are gtill only slightly below those for 1949. It is clear that 
a moderate recession got under way in the latter part of the 
year. However, in our experience of trade in the Far East 
the word “‘normal’”’ has rarely found a place and we can only 
meet the future as it arrives. Banking operations have con- 
tinued at a high level. The Clearing House figures fell off a 
little at the end of the year but they were still well above 
the average monthly figures for 1950 and the total for the 
year 1951 was equivalent to more than £1100 millions which 
compared with £900 millions in 1950. 


The United Nations embargo coupled with the restrictions 
imposed by the United States on shipments to Hongkong in 
December 1950, which are still in force, have naturally had 
an unfortunate effect on some of Hongkong’s industries. 
Efforts ‘are constantly being made, without much success, 
to obtain relaxation of the more onerous of the American 
restrictions which do not do any harm to China and in some 
cases have caused unemployment in Hongkong through the 
closure of factories. In others they have put up the costs of 
local industries which have had to buy their raw materials, 
especially cotton, in a more expensive market. As a result 
Hongkong goods find it difficult to compete with Japanese 
goods made from American materials. These difficulties will, 
we hope, be solved if a settlement is reached in Korea: they 
are just another instance of the pernicious injustices brought 
about by controls, restrictions and embargoes, however justi- 
fiable they may seem to be. 


Further significance is added to what I have just said if 
you will note that Hongkong’s imports from Japan have in- 
creased rapidly from H.K.$229 millions in 1950 to H.K.$392 
millions in 1951. Exports to Japan only increased from 
H.K.$120 millions to H.K.$192 millions. Japan has expanded 
her trade in the past year with all the countries in the East 
as is well known, a matter to which I shall refer again later 
on. Imports from and exports to the United States fell off 


- considerably last year as was to be expected but imports from 


Germany increased from H.K.$87 millions to H.K.$214 millions 
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in the year and the latter has in fact expanded her trade 
throughout the East in a way only sécond to Japan. 


I cannot conclude this section of my speech relating to 
Hongkong without saying how much we appreciate having ‘he 
British Armed Forces stationed in the Colony. Not only are 
we glad to have them here for defensive purposes but also 
we welcome them because of the part they take in the life of 


the Colony. We must continue to assist in providing amenities - 


wherever they are needed. 


China 


Trading arrangements with China, both imports and ex- 
ports, are now very largely in the hands of Chinese Govern- 
ment Departments or their agents and it has been estimated 
that 70 to 75% of China’s foreign trade is with the Soviet 
Union and East European countries. Banking is also becom- 
ing more and more under Government control, not so much 
in the Western sense but rather following the Russian pattern. 


Two years ago I said that we did not propose to withdraw 
our offices from China so long as there was some likelihood 
of their being able to do business. Now it seems that there 
is little room for foreign banks to operate in Ohina. In fact 
we took steps to withdraw our offices from Tsingtao and 
Swatow in January 1951. In September Tsingtao was effec- 
tively closed but although we have now liquidated our office 
in Swatow, our Agent has been able to get a forma] clearance 
from the local authorities and he is still there. In September 
we took steps to close our Tientsin and Peking offices and we 
are doing no business at these places while liquidation is pro- 
ceeding. In Shanghai we now only have four members of the 
Foreign Staff and business as far as we are concerned is at 
a standstill. 


Apart from saying this I do not propose to attempt to 
penetrate the curtain which hangs over China—whether it is 
a bamboo or an iron one. We, like others, have a number 
of problems awaiting solution with the Ohinese Authorities. 
and it would not help matters to refer to them. I will how- 
ever say this. What is at stake in all this turmoil and con- 
fusion is something that goes far deeper than party dogma 
or political theories; it depends upon the honour, good faith 
and fundamental character of the Chinese people. 


Malaya 


I will now turn to Malaya, a very important territory for 
the Bank. Early in 1951 the communist rebellion—the so- 
called ‘““Emergency’’—was satisfactorily held in check and in- 
deed for some months considerable success was obtained as 
a result of the vigorous operations undertaken bv the police 
and military combined. The resettlement of squatters also 
proceeded smoothly. These intensified efforts appear to have 
driven the enemy into a desperate recrudescence of bandit 
activities which, in spite of many losses, brought them not 
a few successes. The police, military and civilians as a con- 
sequence had serious casualties. The culminating point was 
the disaster suffered in the murder of the High -Commissioner, 
Sir Henry Gurney, on October 6th. Sir Henry’s untimely 
death was a serious blow to all communities in Malaya as 
the many remarkable tributes to his great qualities have 
shown. We wish General Sir Gerald Templer every success 
in the important tasks ahead of him. Mr. Oliver Lyttleton’s 
visit helped to clear the way but the support of all communi- 
ties wil] be needed to obtain a speedy solution of the trouble- 
some problems of Malaya. It has been said before, but I 
do not apologise for saying again, that the confidence of the 
Malay, Chinese and Indian communities needs to be gained 
and maintained. It is especially important that the Chinese 
should be enlisted actively on the side of the Government. 
Phrases like these come easily off the tongue but to put such 
words into practice takes time and patience. The Commis- 
sioner General, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, has done a great 
work in this direction. Definite progress has been made in 
the past six years while he has held his office and the Malay 
and Chinese communities are more and more showing a 
willingness to compromise their differences and to combine 
for the good of Malaya. It is good news that Mr. MacDonald’s 
term of office has been extended. Much still remains to be 
done and the European, Indian and Eurasian communities also 
have their part to play in order to ensure that the peninsula 
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is swept clear of militant communism and united in loyalty 
to a country which will, we hope, take its place in due course 
as a sturdy self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 


There is a great deal that could be said about Malayan 
commercial and economic developments in the past year but 
it would lengthen this survey too much to do more than refer 
rapidly. to some of the outstanding affairs. The 1951 trade 
figures were once more a record being no less than 56% higher 
in value than those for 1950. Exports exceeded imports by 
about Malayan ‘$1,270,000 millions. It has been estimated 
that Malaya’s United States Dollar net earnings for the 
year were about 410 millions in spite of the fact that the 
United States Government dropped out of the Singapore 
tin market in March 1951. The trade figures were enhanced 
by the exceptionally high prices of rubber and tin in the 
early part of the year but later the fall in prices brought 
the monthly figures down well below the comparative months 
in 1950. Imports however were maintained. It is note- 
worthy that shipments from Japan rose from’ M.$93 millions 
in 1950 to M.$243 millions in 1951 and from Germany rose 
from about M.$22 millions to M.$76 millions. The fact that 
imports from the United States Dollar area increased con- 
siderably to M.$270 millions must be recorded with some 
surprise. Tin exports were slightly under 65,000 tons as 
compared with nearly 82,000 tons in 1950, but production of 
tin has been maintained at roughly the same level as the 
previous year, in spite of the great difficulties facing tin 
miners under the hazardous conditions in Malaya. There is 
reason to hope that the arrangement made by Mr. Winston 
Churchill with the United States Government in January 
providing the latter with 20,000 tons of tin by the end of 
1952 will at any rate bring to an end the boycott of Malayan 
tin. Those concerned with the tin industry are seriously 
worried at the almost insuperable difficulty of prospecting 
for new -tin-bearing areas under present conditions in the 
interior. . 


Exports of rubber from Malaya, including re-exports, 
were maintained at the high level of about 1,150,000 tons 
of which exports to the United States of America were a 
little over 360,000 tons. Incidentally the value of rubber 
exports. came roughly 70% of Malaya’s total exports. Over 
40% of the national income of the Federation is believed 
to be derived from the rubber industry and around 30% of 
the labour population is engaged in this activity. The im- 
portance of rubber is therefore obvious and no stone should 
be left unturned in order to ensure that the industry is 
maintained in a healthy and prosperous condition. The fall 
in Malayan rubber production in 1951 by about 90,000 tons 
was due to a number of causes such as labour shortages, 
the disturbed conditions around and on the estates and so 
on. Meantime Indonesian production increased by roughly 
the same amount. It remains to be seen what effect the 
new exchange regulations. issued in Djakarta last month 
will. have on Singapore’s entrepot trade and United States 
Dollar earnings. 


One of the most serious problems now facing the Federa- 
tion Government is that of taking steps to ensure that re- 
planting is started on the one million acres of small holdings 
which contain trees over 30 years old. It is also very im- 
portant for the future that some agreement with the 
United States Government should be reached to bring about 
the relaxation of their policy of enforcing artificial controls 
and limitations on the use of natural rubber and of sub- 
sidising synthetic rubber. Sudden falls in prices such as have 
occurred recently are not only harmful to the industry but 
are an additional cause of anxiety to the local authorities. 


Malaya’s prosperity depends on rubber and tin: the 
communists are doing everything they can to interfere with 
plantations ‘and mines. If these industries are depressed 
by policies adopted by the largest consuming country it will 
in effect by playing into the hands of the communists and 
seriously endanger the political and social stability of this 
peninsula which is undoubtedly the most vital spot in South 
East Asia. 


It is satisfactory that rice production is steadily increas- 
ing year by year. The 1950/51 season gave a record crop 
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of over 442,000 tons but a similar quantity is still being im- 
ported and Malaya will remain in an unhappy situation at 
the mercy of the big producers’ until she becomes self- 
supporting as no doubt she will before very long. 


z The danger of inflation in Malaya seemed particularly 

serious early in the year 1951 when rubber and tin prices 
were at their peak but by the end of the year the situation 
was less menacing. In 1950 the bank note circulation in- 
creased over 50% but last year it rose from M.$633 millions 
to M.$764 millions, some 20%. At the same time total bank 
deposits were up 21% to M.$1263 millions while the monthly 


clearings dropped slightly in the latter part of the year. 


The cost of living indices for 1950 rose 10% to 20% according 
to the grades concerned and in 1951 there were further rises 
up to 11%. It is clear that inflationary possibilities need 
watching. 


The financial statement for 1951 of both the Federation 
and the Singapore Governments show satisfactory revenue 
surpluses for the year of about M.$110 millions and M.$41 
millions respectively thanks to the swollen receipts from rub- 
ber and tin duties and in spite of record expenditures. When 
it is remembered that these two Administrations depend so 
much, directly or indirectly, on the continued prosperity of 
the rubber and tin industries, which are subject to many 
unpredictable tendencies, there is every reason to support 
the present policy of building up financial reserves against 
the rainy day. The difficulty of raising capital by means of 
public loans was illustrated by the lack of public support for 
both the Federation Government Loan and the Singapore 
Municipal Loan floated last autumn at the price of 98 with 
334% interest repayable 1961/71. But considering that as 
good or better returns were available from prior Singapore and 
F.M.S. Loans and from Government Stock issued in London 
and tax free to residents in Malaya, the failure of these 
issues was not surprising. 


Before I pass on to other topics, I must record a note 
of congratulation to Singapore on its receiving a Royal Char- 
ter conferring on it the dignity of a City on September 22nd 
last. Singapore’s history dates from January 28th 1819 
when a few huts on the edge of the jungle were all there 
was to indicate to Sir Stamford Raffles a site for this great 
and prosperous city which he then started to build. The loyal 
population of Singapore, predominantly Chinese, celebrated 
the occasion with enthusiastic civic pride. We British, whose 
forebears initiated the building of so many famous towns and 
cities in the East, proudly associate ourselves with the honour 
done to Singapore—‘Majulah Singapura”—“Let Singapore 
fiourish.” 


North Borneo and Brunei 


You are probably aware that for administrative reasons 
our Office at Jesselton is entrusted with general control over 
‘our other Offices in the Colony of North Borneo and the State 
of Brunei. These agency Offices are at Sandakan and Tawau 
in Borneo, and Brunei Town and Kuala Belait in Brunei. In 
the latter territory the oil field at Seria dominates the scene. 
It is operated by the British Malayan Petroleum Co. in a 
progressive way. The production of oil is increasing rapidly 
and a self-contained town is being built for its general needs. 
The administration of Brunei naturally profits from this 
situation and revenue is now, I believe, higher than that 
collected in the’ Colony of North Borneo. Perhaps inevitably 
developments in the towns where our Offices are established 


in Borneo seem to compare unfavourably. Nearly seven. 


years after the re-occupation of the territory the public utility 
services in these towns are still either non-existent or ineffec- 
tive and inefficient. Much. planning has been done and the 
groundwork has been laid for progress which will no doubt 
get under way when steps are taken to import the necessary 
labour. Nevertheless the natural wealth of the country has 
come to its rescue. For the second year in succession exports 
exceeded imports by the equivalent of about £5 millions. 
Rubber accounted for 76% of the value of exports and copra 
for another 14% while timber accounted for a. considerable 
part of the balance. Other agricultural products. are being 
encouraged as is indeed very necessary. The Governor has 
indicated his keen desire for more rapid progress in the deve- 


lopment of the country and this augurs well for the coming 
years. After much delay we have recently obtained a suitable 
site for a proper bank building in Jesselton. The plans have 
been prepared and work will start shortly. Although the 
Returns are not spectacular I am satisfied with the steady 
progress our Offices are making in Borneo. 


India 


The year 1951 provided India with a eames of difficult 
problems but in spite of periods of despondency she surmount- 
ed them surprisingly well, partly as a result of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances and partly through her own foresight. The tragic 
death of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan resulted in a lessening of 
political tension between India and Pakjstan and caused at 
any rate a temporary improvement in the Kashmiri political 
situation. Furthermore the fixing of the Rupee rate and the 
Trade Agreement between the two countries eased up trade 
difficulties and in particular helped the movement of raw jute 
and coal. Prices rose rapidly in the early, part of the year 
but serious inflationary possibilities were forestalled by 
Government action coupled with a reaction in prices. The food 
situation was at one time alarming owing to floods here, 


droughts there and the Assam earthquake, but somehow the 


patient and long-suffering population escaped a major calami- 
ty.. Yet five million tons of wheat had to be imported and 
the outlook for 1952 is not much improved. : 


Much has heen written about the ambitious five-year plan, 
the draft of which was published during the yéar. Its im- 
portance is clearly evident and it is justly claimed to be an 
advance on the six-year plan prepared in connection with the 
Colombo programme, but the prior emphasis is still on schemes 
which will help to produce large quantities of food. Meantime 
as part of their contribution to the Colombo Plan programme 
Australia, Canada and the United States of America have 


contributed supplies of food grains and the rupee counterpart 


fund has been used to provide loans to help local projects 
which also benefit food. production. Karly in January an 
agreement was signed with the United States by which the 
latter agreed to provide U.S.$54 millions as a Technical Co- 
operation Fund for rural development schemes. This project 
taken with the technical programme which is already pro- 
gressing rapidly under the Colombo Plan will undoubtedly 
prove of great benefit to India’s production in the course of 
time. 


The recent agreements relating te the establishment of 
three Oil Refineries in India is also of great interest and 


importance in view of the special terms obtained by the oil 


companies. 


My comments today on developments in a large country 
like India must necessarily be inadequate and sketchy. I have 
looked on the rosy side of things: there is unfortunately 
another side but the balance shows that there has been pro- 
gress although much remains to be done. 


Ceylon 

The foreign trade of Ceylon continued in a satisfactory 
state last year and exports exceeded imports by Rs.345 mil- 
lions. Great interest was taken in the visit of a strong mis- 
sion from the International Bank under the leadership of Sir 
Sydney Caine who is so well known to many of us in this 
Colony. The Mission will shortly be reporting on the financ- 
ing of further agricultural and industrial development which 
is much needed in order to diversify the economy of the coun- 
try. The Government Party lost a few adherents during the 
budget debate last year, but the Prime Minister still has a 
working majority and his views and outlook were happily 
expressed in the course of the same debate when he said:— 
“We want friends and we feel that the best friends we could 
crt are the British and other members of the Common- 
wealth.” 


Thailand 

The international Bank authorities shave also been active 
in Thailand in connection with their loans made at the end of 
1950. A Railway Authority and a Port Authority have been 
set up each governed by an au‘onomous Board as stipulated 
by the Bank. The year saw some surprising political occur- 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANG! 


(The liability of members is limited to the extent and in ma pres 
BALANCE SHEET jT 3 


1950 Hong Kong Sterling 
Hong Kong Dollars Equivalent 
Dollars 


SHARE CAPITAL 
Authorised and Issued 


$ 20,000,000 160,000 Shares of HK$125 each, fully paid ........ 20,000,00 ry 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS > 0 1,250,000 


HK$125 per Share on 160,000 Shares $ 20,000,000 


6,699,224 PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 8,075,332 
122,699,224 124,075,3: 
HONG KONG CURRENCY NOTES IN 
| CIRCULATION | | 
37,100:000 Authorised Note Issue. ............ $ 34,000,000 
718,642,086 “Excess Note Issue _.................... 721,742,086 755,742,086 47,233,880 


‘CURRENT, DEPOSIT AND OTHER 
ACCOUNTS, including Reserves and 
Provisions for Contingencies and 


. Taxation (of this total $22,987,266 

2,558,659,035 ($6,827,862) is secured) $3,134,136,055 
AMOUNTS DUE TO SUBSIDIARY 

ACCEPTANCES ON BEHALF OF 

PROPOSED FINAL DIVIDEND in respect 

7,744,538 of the year ended 31st December 1951 7.744,538 © 3,194,241,721 199,640,108 


Notes: 1. There are contingent liabilities on Bi'ls re-discounted amounting to HK$1,511,204 ; 
($20,508,215) and commitments in respect of Confirmed Credits, Guarantees and Forward : 
Exchange Contracts. 


Foreign Currency Balances have been converted into Hong Kong Dollars at approximately 
the rates ruling at 3lst December, 1951. The Sterling equivalents of the figures shown 
in the above Balance Sheet have been converted at the rate of HK$1 = 1/3d. 


tr 


$ 3,456,692,106 $ 4,074,059.139 £ 254,628,696 | 
A. MORSE G. 0. W. STEWART 
, Chief Manager. Acting Chief Accountant. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF TH’ 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the books of the Corporation kept in Hong Kong, with the audited accounts of the London Office an wi 
required and in our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Corporation’s affairs at 1) Di 
returns received from the other offices. 


— 


Hong Kong, 26th February, 1952. 


: 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR TB? 
Interim Dividend of £2 per Share, free of Hong Kong Corporation 


$ 5,163,025 Profits Tax, paid 13th August, 1951, £320,000 @ 1/2% ........ | - HKS 5,163,025 ) 
Appropriations recommended by the Directors: 
3,000,000 Amount to be written off Bank Premises .............00..0..000..... $ 3,000,000 
Final Dividend of £3 per Share, free of Kong 
7,744,538 Profits Tax £480,000 @ 7,744,538 10,744,538 
6,699,224 Balance carried forward to next year 8,075,332 
$ 22,606,787 $ 23,982,895 


Special Administrative Expenses, including Chairman’s emoluments as Chief Manager, Directors’ Fees and London Committed Bass amounted to HK$ 0, 


STATEMENT IN CONNECTIO ° 


1. The Investments in Subsidiary Companies appearing in the annexed Balance Sheet represent the Issued Share Capital of three Trustee Companies a t 
would be of no rea] value to the members of the Bank. 


2. No part of the Profits earned by ‘the Subsidiary Companies has been dealt with in the Accounts of the Bank. The net aggregate amounts of the bs 


(i) For the year ended 31st December, 1951 HK$ 67,804 
(ii) For previous financial years -.......,............--- 112,715 


HK$ 180,519 


> 
—_ 
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ANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the’ Colony of Hong Kong) 


eT |T 3ist DECEMBER, 1951 


1950 Hong Kong Sterling 
Hong Kong Dollars Equivalent 
Dollars 3 
$ 446,435,805 CASH IN HAND, IN TRANSIT AND AT BANKERS ..... $ 374,211,486 £ 23,388,218 
$41,600,000 MONEY AT CALL AND SHORT NOTICE ................ 860,635,271 53,789,704 


623,213,144 BILLS RECEIVABLE, IN HAND AND IN TRANSIT .... 
HONG KONG GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES OF 
INDEBTEDNESS issued in respect of funds deposited 
718,783,047 as security for the Excess Note Issue -_................... 721,883,047 45,117,699 
: INVESTMENTS, at under market values: 
British, Colonial and Other Government Seaiititen 


823,317,580 51,457,349 


(including $39,847,600 ($46,530,896) deposited as 
security for the ‘Authorised Note Issue): 
319,532,000 Quoted in Great Britain. 294,888,912 18,430,557 
190,937,000 Quoted outside Great Britain 104,836,382 6,552,274 
Other Investments: 
9,174,921 Quoted outside Great Britain 13,418,619 838,664 
ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER AC- 
770,154,313 COUNTS, less provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts 803,109,047 50,194,315 
LIABILITIES OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, 
11,571,608 per COntra _.«........ 52,089,648 3,255,603 
3,432,917,638 | 4,050,062.993 253,128,937 
FIXED ASSETS 
; Investments in Subsidiary Trustee and 
2,137,354 Nominée Companies, at cost _....... $ 2,137,285 
Bank Premises at cost, less amounts | 
$ 3,456,692,106 $ 4,074,059,189 254,628,696 


C. BLAKER ) 
J. H. KESWICK  ) Directors. 
H. J. COLLAR ?) 


TH 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


ice an. with the returns from the other offices which have been signed by the Branch Managers. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have 


at 


December, 1951, according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books kept in Hong Kong and by the 


| LOWE, BINGHAM & MATTHEWS ) Chartered Accountants, 


PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & Co. ) Auditors. 


} YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1951. 


| $ 5,359,083 Balance brought forward from 3lst December, 1950 ..... .. HK$ 6,699,224 
Profit for the year, after providing for taxation on profits earned to date and 
after making transfers to the credit of Reserves for Contingencies, out of 


di ti value of | 
which Reserves provision has been made for any diminution in 17,283,671 


$ 22,606,787 23,982,895 
HK$ (0,505 (HK$703,122). 
CTIO WITH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES.» 
lies a three Nominee Companies wholly owned by the Bank. No Group Accounts have been submitted as the Directors are of the opinion that such Accounts 
the 


bsidiaries’ profits after deducting the Subsidiaries’ losses are as follows :— 


‘ 
| 
| 
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rences but: after the dust had settled down outward appear- 
ances showed no change. The financial situation gives no 
cause for immediate anxiety but there are inflationary ten- 
dencies as in so many other countries in the world. Mr. W. 
A. M. Doll, the Financial Adviser to the Government, who has 
for fifteen years identified himself faithfully with the interests 
of Thailand, resigned last March. His final report received 
considerable publicity and contained a number of important 
recommendations which will no doubt receive the careful con- 
sideration of the Government. Mr. Doll asserted that “Siam 
is riding on the crest of a wave of unparalleled. prosperity” 
but he also uttered some words of warning about the excessive 
number of small banks, the need to strengthen the Central 
Bank and the evil effects of the Exchange Turnover Tax. There 
was again a bumper rice crop last season and exports in the 
year probably exceeded 1,600,000 tons, a record figure. Un- 
fortunately the surplus for export in 1952 is put at only 
1,100,000 tons which is, I hope, an under-estimate. 


Burma 


It is disappointing that internal political conditions 
in Burma should have failed to improve in the past year and 
recently the situation on the Burma-China-Siam frontier has 
given rise to much uneasiness. The decision of the Burmese 
Parliament last October agreeing to the establishment of a 
Karen State within the Union of Burma was welcome but 
more genuine co-operation on the part of the Karens as a 
whole has not yet become apparent. The rice trade is of 
course the backbone of Burma’s economy but rice exports 
are still a long way below the pre-war figure of 3% million 
tons although there was a slight improvement in 1951 when 
exports reached slightly over 1% million tons. Other im- 
portant export products such as timber, minerals and oil 
remain far behind pre-war levels. Nevertheless the balance 
of trade for the year showed a favourable balance of Rs.63 
millions. The agreement made on December Ist with the 
Burma Oil Co. leads to the hope that in due course the oil 
industry will once again recover its former capacity evén 
though progress in this direction is certain to be slow. An- 
other good sign was the agreement reached in October with 
the Burma Corporation on the working of the Bawdin Mines 
which in the past have produced large quantities of silver, 
lead and zinc. American aid has continued and arrangements 
have been made to rehabilitate the port of Rangoon and five 
other ports which between them handle most of the foreign 
trade of the country. Recently Burma has decided to parti- 
cipate in the Colombo Plan. The Government fully realise 
the need for attracting. foreign capital to rehabilitate and de- 
velop the country and in this connection they hold strongly 
that Japan should provide reparations to restore the damage 
caused in the war. | 


Indochina 


The untimely death of General de Lattre de Tassigny cast 
gloom over all who are interested in the future welfare of 
ndochina but the General’s policy of building up the political 
and military strength of Vietnam has been endorsed and is 
being continued by the French Government. Meantime the 
American military aid programme has been getting into its 
stride. Business conditions are naturally unstable but exports 
of the country’s main commodities, rice, rubber and coal in- 
creased in 1951 over the previous year. Rice exports totalled 
over 360,000 tons as compared with 140,000 tons in 1950 and 
there is an optimistic outlook regarding rice prospects for 
1952, based on the expectation of increased production of 
Cambodian rice. Our Offices at Saigon.and Haiphong fully 
utilised all the resources at their disposal and had a success- 
ful year, but when a comparison is made with pre-war 
economic conditions it is tragic to realise how much leeway 
there is to make up and how much better trading conditions 
would be if only political troubles did not dominate the scene. 


Indonesia 


In Indonesia our branches at Dijiakarta and Surabaja have 
continued to improve their business in spite of the confused 
and disturbing state of affairs in that country. Banditry and 
gang terrorists not infrequently sweep across parts of the 
country like tidal waves, clearing out crops and produce from 
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plantations and estates. Other parts after a period of quiet 
and prosperity may in their turn suffer in the same wav. 
Nevertheless taking the picture as a whole progress has 
undoubtedly been made. Security at the ports has greatly 
increased and the large quantities of rubber exvorted at high 
prices (estimated at nearly 800,000 tons in 1951) have provided 
a valuable source of foreign exchange for the country. 
The tonnage of copra exports was also higher than in any other 
port-war year but sugar, which previously was such an 
important export commodity, remained depressingly in the 
doldrums while tea and tobacco plantations have suffered 
severely from troubles of all kinds The new exchange rate and 
the associated regulations which were enforced last month 
came to the rescue of the more depressed commodities and 
are more realistic than the former Certificate system. The 
leading authorities at Djakarta are of course well aware of 
the need to deal with the problems of law and order, security, 
tine encouragement of foreign capital, the increase of the 
productivity of labour and generally speaking to ensure that 
ordinary fundamental economic principles ‘are put into 
practice. Indeed we are aware that. such problems 
ale being tackled in spite of the many handicaps which are 
at present obstructing rapid progress. It is highly satisfac- 
tory that the authorities are seeking foreign technical assis- 
tance and advice in regard to many matters and that financial 
aid from the Mutual Security Administration and the Export- 
Import Bank is continuously being received. But what the 
country needs most of all is a period of real law and order. 


Philippine Republic 


. The internal political situation in the Philippine Islands 
improved in the past year largely through the effective efforts 
of the energetic Defence Secretary whose intensive campaign 
against the Hukbalahaps has brought about a definite change 
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for the better. Unfortunately the land reform measures are 
lagging and agrarian unrest seems likely to continue until 


- more active steps are taken to deal with this problem. Exter- 


nally the outstanding event of he year was the signature of 
the ‘Mutual Defence Pact between the United States and the 
Republic of the Philippines which was followed by the signa- 
ture of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Francisco on Septem- 
ber 8th. Now the negotiations with the Japanese regarding 
war reparations have started and there will no doubt be long 
and hard bargaining before any agreement is reached. Various 
important recommendations of the Bell Economic Mission have 
been implemented in the course of the year such as the 
Minimum Wage Law and the Exchange Tax Law. The latter 
and other increased taxes were of considerable benefit to the 
coffers of the Government. However the international reserve 
of the Central Bank fell during the year from U.S.$290 mil- 
lions to U.S.$246 millions owing largely to increased issues 
of import licences which were aimed at counteracting infla- 
tionary pressures. Whereas there was an export surplus in the 
first half of the year, the second half produced a considerable 
increase in imports so that the final trade figures were 
imports Ps.959 millions, exports Ps.831 millions, showing an 
adverse balance of Ps.128 millions. The decline in prices of 
important export commodities such as copra, coconut oil and 
hemp in the second half of the year also affected the export 
figures. In view of the world demand for many of the 
products of the -Philippines more rapid progress with the 
agricultural programme already laid down would greatly 
benefit the economy of the country. 


Japan 


The Treaty of Peace which was signed by 49 nations at 
San Francisco on September 8th 1951 was of course the most 
notable political event of the year for Japan. But the op- 
position of Russia and the Chinese People’s Government leaves 
serious problems for the future. In the business field one of 
the main events was the transfer by S.C.A.P. of control over 
foreign’ currency funds to the Japanese Government Foreign 
Exchange Control Board as a consequence of which Japan 
obtained complete control of her foreign trade. Another im- 
portant event was the signature of the new Sterling Area 
Payments Agreement on August 3lst last. In this agreement 
the dollar convertibility clause of the earlier agreement was 
omitted thus leaving all payments between Japan and the 
sterling area to be settled in sterling. It was hoped that 
that this would result in an expansion of trade both ways 
but unfortunately Japanese exports to the sterling area have 
increased while imports have not kept pace leaving an accu- 
mulation of sterling amounting possibly to as much as £100 
millions. Meanwhile exports to the dollar area have 
fallen off but. imports from that source have increased. It is 
obvious that adjustments are necessary whereby Japanese pur- 
chases can be switched in the future to the sterling area so 
far as it is possible. This complicated matter is now being 
studied in Tokyo by representatves of the two Governments. 


The dangers of inflation in Japan have become very real 
in the course of the past year as has been pointed out by the 
American banker, Mr. Joseph Dodge. Currency in circulation 
has increased from 422 billion to 506 billion Yen and prices 
have been rising steadily. At the same time an unhealthy 
situation has been developing as a result of the excessive cre- 
dits granted by the Bank of Japan to some of tie leading 
Tokyo banks. On the other hand industrial activity and pro- 
duction still continue to expand and agricultural production 
is now claimed to provide over 80% of Japan’s food needs. 
There will be many difficult problems facing Japan in the com- 
ing year. Reparations will be the subject of negotiation 
with several countries. The future of Korea will affect 
Japan closely. Trade with China bristles with political com- 
plications as does also the matter of her relations with 
Formosa: a satisfactory settlement can hardly he expected 
until the Korean conflict comes to an end. Towards the end 
of 1950 affd early in 1951 a fairly active trade was developing 
between Japan and North China and some steel was shipped 
amongst other less important commodities. The United States 
then stepped in and at the present time it is believed that 
only a small business is proceeding. A further problem is 
that of Japan’ s textile trade: the effect on Lancashire is hotly 


debated in Great Britain without, so far as I am aware, any 
decision being reached as to how to get a sensible settlement. 
Further expansion has taken place in our offices in Japan. 


We opened a new office at Osaka during the year and have ~ 


recently obtained a site on which we propose to erect a bank 
building for our branch there. . 


Food Shortages 


You will have noticed references in the various sections of 
my speech to the grave problem prevailing throughout the 
whole of South and South East Asia of the insufficiency of 
food—particularly rice—and the crying need for greater agri- 
cultural production. Exports of rice are still less than 
half of the average pre-war level but the population has in- 
creased 10%. The shortage is mainly due to the poor pro- 
duction in Burma, Indochina and South Korea where large 
scale increases are only prevented by political disturbances. 
It is. right that much attention should be given to this problem 
in the Colombo Plan and the United States Aid Programmes 
but top priority is necessary, and I feel strongly, as I have 
already said, that further industrialisation should in the 
meantime be given only secondary consideration throughout 
the greater part of this area. 


Anglo-US Relations 


Before I conclude there is one word I want to say about - 
Anglo-American relations. In regard to the economic needs - 
of the East there is no difference of opinion. In political mat- 
ters there are divergencies, as was honestly recognised by 
President Truman and Mr. Churchill in their joint statement 
issued at Washington last January, and as we in Hongkong 
know so well. But divergencies can be straightened out if 
realistic attempts to do so are made by both parties on all. 
eres I sincerely hope that this will be done in the near 
uture. 
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THE ELECTRIC WIRE 


I. Development and Production 


1. Production in Wartime—The electric wire industry 
which had attained a sharp increase in production during the 
Manchurian Incident, experienced unprecedented prosperity 
“due to continuous military demands arising from the China 
War and the Pacific War. (See Table 1). 


Table 


Trends of Production, Export and Domestic 
Demand of Wires and Cables 


Domestic 

Year Total Output Export Demand 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity 
(41,980) 

1931 46,000 31,863 5,002 3,046 40,998 
(110,629) 

1937 98,300 158,200 23,542 27,975 74,758 
(87,787) 

1939 80,320 140,460 20,074 33,340 60,246 
(78,843) 

1941 48,020 145,860 11,206 19,456 36,814 
(105,746) 

1943 55,000 255,800 3,828 8,971 51,172 
(20,450) 

1945 25,400 49,470 — 
(81,846) 

' 1946 41,600 1,872,485 396 6,912 41,204 
(71,525) 

1947 51,860 3,024,800 349 6,210 51,511 
(116,818) 

1948 70,123 10,457,149 247 11,444 69,876 
(125,673) 

1949 58,274 15,769,599 9,066 973,894 49,208 
(108,797) 

1950 58,796 20,127,497 15,180 3,039,548 — 


Note: (1) Unit of quantity represents ton; that of value Y1,000 


(2) Figures in brackets relate to value of effective production tak- 
ing 1933 as 100 (Value of production — effective wholesale 
price) 


Particularly in 1932 the export increased to a level twice 
as high as the preceding year, and continued steadily to rise 
after that. This striking increase was due to large exports 
arising from the demands for construction materials for the 
heavy industries in Manchuria and North Korea. 


The production in 1937 following the outbreak of the 
China War reached 98,300 tons, the highest record ever at- 
tained, and hand in hand with the expansion of export, the 
domestic demand also achieved a record exceeding 70,000 tons. 
_ The production after the outbreak of the Pacific War, how- 
ever, declined to a level of about 50,000 tons. This was part- 
ly due to the fact that the stoppage of the import of electroly- 
tic copper and the increased demands of electrolytic copper 
for immediate military uses, caused the curtailment in the 
production of electric wire, but a rather more important cause 
may be found in the increased production of the military wire 

which did not require much quantity of copper.! This may be 


(1) The output of electric wire is calculated in terms of the quantity 
of copper 
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clearly seen from the trend of the value of effective produc- 
tion given in Table 1. 


2. Postwar Period—In 1945 when the war came to an end, 
production was reduced by half with the loss of wartime de- 
mands, but from the following year onward, the demands for 
electric wire as a material for rehabilitation grew considerably, 
and preferential allocation of materials for equipment and pro- 
duction was given to-the industry. Consequently the industry 


_ was. rehabilitated far ahead of other industries, its rate of 


operation having been already restored to-80 percent of the 
prewar level by 1948. 


However, it was the same with this industry as with other 
industries that the demands slumped suddenly and many fac- 
tories stopped operation in 1949 due to the introduction of 
the Nine-Point Economic Stabilization Program and the rigor- 
ous enforcement of the “Dodge Line.” In the first instance 
the decline in direct government demands by the Ministry of 
Telecommunication, the Japan National Railway, etc. due to 


_ the cuts in the State Budget, and then in the orders from 


large consumers such as coal and power concerns due to the 
suspension of loans by the Reconversion Finance Bank,.and 
from makers of telecommunication apparatus which were close- 
ly related with these industries, struck a considerable blow on 
the electric wire industry which had been progressing rather 
smoothly since the war. Moreover the high cost of materials 
and the cheap price of finished goods threatened the industry 
with a gloomy prospect. It was the outbreak of the Korean 
War that saved the industry from this plight, giving a chance 
of regaining prosperity. 


Monthly production which averaged only about 4,000 tons 
in the first half of 1950, rose to 6,000 tons after October when 
the war situation began to become more pressing, further 
attaining a record of 7,800 tons in January 1951. 


The most important of the materials needed for the manu- 
facture is electrolytic copper... At least 60,000 tons of electro- 
lytic copper has been used each year hitherto for this purpose, 
the consumption reaching 100,000 tons in 1937. As the domes- 
tic production of copper at that time was about 87,000 tons, 
reliance was placed to a great extent.on copper from abroad, 
over 100,000 tons of which was imported each year for four 
years even after the China War began. The Pacific War cut 
off the supply of imported copper and the consumption of 
copper was placed under a particularly strict control, but the 
supply of copper as material for electric wire managed to 
continue, and aluminum which was intended for a time to be 
a substitute for copper, did not go beyond a stage of experi- 
mental production. 


After the war as the production declined, so fell the re- 
quired quantity of copper, and the domestic production of elec- 
trolytic copper was sufficient to meet the demand. Indeed the 
stock at mine in August 1949 amounted to as high as 20,000 


Table Il. Monthly Production (Classified by 5 groups of product) 


Tokyo wire and Winding Power Cable Communication Cable Bare Wire 
Rubber-covered wire 
Quantity Q. of Q. of Q. of Q. of 
of copper Value C. Value Cc. Value Cc. Value Cc. Value 
19,544 8,486,743 8,133 2,249,346 2,293 1,293,684 5,251 $3,919,413 18,673 3,275.886 
1,629 707,229 678 187,446 191 107,807 437 . $26,617 1,556 272,990 
Total Supply of Total Viny! Chloride Vinyl Formalin 
Core Wire covered Wire covered Wire 
Cc. Q. of Q. of Q. of Value Cc. Value 
Q. of Value Cc. Value Cc. Value Cc. Q. of 
53,894 19,225,072 4,902 902,426 58,796 20,127,497 90,988 93,415 10,888 8,721 2,416 617,571 
Monthly Average .......... 4,491 1,602,089 409 76,202 4,900 1,677,291 7,682 7,786 201 51,464 


Unit: Quantity of copper: ton Value: Y1,000 


| 
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tons and actually 31,717 tons of copper materials (the total 
of electrolytic copper and copper rod) was exported to liquidate 
the burden of stock. In the light of aggravated circurfistances 
arising from the discontinuance of subsidies, the abolition of 
official fixed price and the accumulation of stock, this measure 
adopted by the miners to relieve themselves of difficulties by 
exporting materials may be conceded as admissible. at first 
sight, but the effect of this measure over the demand and 
supply situation of electrolytic copper since then has been by 
no means inconsiderable. The plan for 1951 which aims to attain 
85,000 tons both in demand and supply, includes the supply of 
20,000 tons of imported ore, but it is considered difficult to 
secure this import. Chile, which is now regarded as the only 
promising source of supply, has an annual output of some 
450,000 tons, of which 95% goes to the United States, the rest 
going to meet the demands at home and of West Germany, 
Italy and other European consumers. Accordingly it is diffi- 
cult to purchase 20,000 tons from Chile and 10,000 tons is 
regarded as reasonable quantity to be obtained from that 


_ gource. Furthermore, as the paying basis of foreign mines is 
at Y400,000, it is questionable whether Japanese consumers 


could meet the cost even when the import were secured. 


~As to lead which is used for the covering of cables, about 
20,000 tons are required in a year, and a part of the demand 
is met by imported supply, since the domestic production is not 
sufficient to meet the demand. Against the production of lead 


' for this year which amounts to 38,000 tons including both new 
‘and salvaged metal, the demand exceeds 60,000 tons. The re- 


quirement by electric wires accounts for 40% of the demand 
and even if the amount of stock brought forward were deducted 
from it, the minimum deficit of 10,000 tons has to be supple- 
mented by import. The progress of import, however, has been 
more satisfactory than anticipated and nearly 5,000 tons of 
reclaimed lead has been purchased. At the present rate, the de- 
mand and supply. situation of lead will be bright. 


The consuniption of taw rubber is estimated to have 
exceeded 4,000 tons per annum at a peak period, and as the 
entire supply of it is dependent upon importation, the deter- 


_ minant factor of its procurement has been the development of 


overseas situations. When it is viewed solely in the light 
of the development so far, raw rubber has been decontrolled 
in the same way as other materials—-cotton yarn and fabric, 
jute, paraffin, carbon black, manila insulating paper etc.—and 
the shortage of materials may be said to be relieved gradually. 
The most problematic aspect of raw materials required for 
electric’ wire production may be the element of importation of 


' electrolytic copper, its principal material. 
The used quantity of principal materials for Mectrte wire | 


is as shown in Table III. 


Table III. 
The Quantity of Principal Materials Used for Electric Wire 

Name of material Unit 1947 1948 1949 1950 ' —, 
an 
Electrolytic copper ton 33,700 50,588 66,654 78,492 85,000 
Lead = 7,392 17,582 12,323 22,421 24,232 
Tin Kgm. — 114,526 # 184,737 605,000 
Raw rubber ton 1,860 2,822 2,582 2,843 , 5,418 
Cotton yarn bale 7,900 11,819 11,184 12,322 22,104 
Cotton cloth tan 20,584 25,830 29,684 62,781 68,231 
Raw silk kan 27,600 28,802 22,111 21,498 37 ,067 
ute 8,090 162,915 182,496 206,708 428,540 
Paraffin . ton 124 270 465 1,121 2,334 
Asphalt — 607 1,256 1,197 1,466 3,525 
Insulating paper 1,000 Ibs. 3,716 4,148 2,839 3,750 5,055 
Enamel) varnish ton 117 192 214 213 651 
. Strip hoop " 675 1,974 2,493 2,383 8,238 
Iron wire ™ 827 1,351 1,258 4,575 4,962 


Note: Figures for 1947 relate to the rationed quantity; those for 1948 to 
the rr gy quantity and those for the years after that to the used 
quantity. 


II. Changes in the Home Market : 
The markets for electric wire in the prewar days were 


generally divided in the proportion of 10—20% for export and 
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80—90% for home demands. Of the home demands, 60% was 
accounted for by military and government uses and 40% by 
uses by general public. During the. Pacific War the export 
was reduced drastically, and as to home demands, popular con- 
sumption was curtailed while military and government de- 
mands took the bulk of the supply. As the military demand 
vanished with the end of the war, most of the supply were 
converted to popular uses, but as to the contents of the change, 
consiaerable ups and downs are observed in each branches of 
industries. 


As clearly seen in Table IV, while demands by government 
quarters such as the Ministry of Telecommunication, the Min- 
istry of Transportation (sea and land transportations), etc., 
absorbed 30 percent of the output till 1948—1949, the demands 
by the two Ministries mentioned above have gradually declined 
due to cuts in the State Budget, and a striking contrast has 
been presented by the increase in demand from electric power 
and machine industries, particularly pronounced since the out- 
break of the Korean War. The export which expanded during 
last year and the year before last, has been reduced consider- 
ably in this year’s plan. This appears to be a consequence 
of voluntary restraint imposed on export beginning in the 
second half of 1950, under the pressure of the straitened situa- 
tions, in demand and supply of copper at home. 


Table IV 
Percentage Share of Delivery by Industries 

1948 1949 1950 1951 

(Plan) 
3.0 0.4 1.4 0.8 
0.6 11.5 14.7 6.1 

23.0 10.9 14.3 22.7 
Total (Other inclusive) ............ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Note: Figures for 1948 which are based on quantity (in terms of quantity 


of copper), differ a little from those for 1949 and after which are 
in terms of value. 


The effective demand estimated for 1951 has included 
65,300 tons in quantity of copper and 4,500 tons in quantity of 
aluminum for home demand and 4,500 to 5,000 tons in quantity 
of copper for export and special demands. These figures are 
expected to increase further. The figures of quantity by 
groups of industry also will not be free from revision to varied 
degrees as the economic cooperation between the United States 
and Japan will materialize, or the development of power re- 
sources will progress after the re-organization of the electri- 
city industry. 7 


After all it appears that the demand will greatly exceed 
the supply as far as this year is concerned. ~ 


III. Price and Cost 


As electric wires are mainly manufactured with electro- 
lytic copper wire as core wire, their prices are influenced by 
fluctuations in the prices of electrolytic copper. Therefore, 
in the prewar period when Japan used to import large quanti- 
ty of electrolytic copper, the prices of electric wires were de- 
pendent upon the prices of. electrolytic copper published by the 
Suiyokai (a cartel organization of copper producers) in linkage 
with the paying basis of-imports. After the price control had 
been introduced sincé the outbreak of the China War, the 
prices of eléctric wires had been fixed on the basis of control 
prices of electrolytic copper, but in the autumn of 1949 when 
the rationing and price control over electrolytic copper and 
electric wires were abolished, the subsidy for electrolytic cop- 


per was discontinued simultaneously. The development in the 
prices of materials since then has followed a course described 
betow: 


(1) It was the greatest concérn of all interested circles 
at what level the quotation of electrolytic copper would settle 
down after the Gbolition of official prices, and whether it should 
be based on the cost of import or on the cost of export, or 
at half-way between them had been much discussed since the 
time when the abolition of the copper subsidy became an 
issue. Eventually it was announced that the quotation be- 
ginning on October 1 (1949) would be Y126,000 per ton, 
a little lower than the cost of export based on the New York 
price of 17 cents % per lb. But as the speculative export be- 
came active stimulated by the rumour of an impending de- 
valuation of the sterling which was circul@ted in the market, 
the domestic price was placed on the basis of full export cost 
and the domestic pricés following the rising trends in New 
York market, have been successively increased until today. 
The rise since the beginning of the Korean War has been 
particularly striking, the price as of May 1951 being quoted 
at Y300,000. 


(2) In the case of lead, the market price at the time 
when the official price was abolished stood at about 50,000 to 
60,000 yen as compared with the control price of Y80,810. 
and the New York price also declined from the level of 17 
cents prevailing in the middle of October (1946) to 10—11 cents 
at the end of the following March. This extreme slackness 
of the price changed to a rising trend month after month since 
the beginning of this year, which is reflected in a high domes- 
tic price recently quoted at Y200,000. 


(3) The prices of rubber and cotton yarn have also in- 
creased by two and a half times since the abolition of official 
prices, and these increases in prices of materials have affected 
the prices of electric wires very greatly.? 


Though the new quotations announced by the manufac- 
turers of electric wires made allowances for such increases in 
prices of materials, the market situation at the time when the 
official prices: were abolished, was such that both-makers and . 
wholesale dealers were suffering from the burden of heavy 
stockpile arising from the slumped demands during: the preced- 
ing year, the prices also remaining slack. In addition, sales 
of surplus stores by the Special Procurement Agency, the 
Industrial Reconversion Corporation, etc., and dumpings made 
by some makers of electric wires or electric machinery and 
appliances brought about a period of complete disorder and 
confusion in market prices. But later the cooperative asso- 
ciations organized in Tokyo and Osaka areas, have set out to 
maintain prices, and each announced reasonable prices which 
it has strived to achieve. These efforts, coupled with the in- 
crease of effective demand arising from #he U.S. Aid Counter- 
part Fund released at a stroke toward the end of 1949, and 
the prospective rise in the price of electric wire due to the 
increase of prices of materials, helped the prices turn gradually 
toward a rising trend. Though the price of bare wire sharply 
increased to Y267,000 per ton in September, 1950; the price of 
electric wires have experienced no significant fluctuation since 
October except for a slight increase. This stability has been 
chiefly due to the fact that the quotation of cepper has 
remained unchanged. The price per ton of bare Wire was 
Y358,000 in March 1951, which was slightly below three times 
that prevailing at the time of the abolition of official prices. 


(2) As strip hop, iron wire, paper, oil and a great variety of 
secondary materials in addition to primary materials mentioned above, 
are needed in the manufacturing of electric wire, the components of its 
priee structure are highly varied by kinds of products. Roughly speaking, 
in the case of bare copper wire and bare strand wire, the price of copper 
accounts for 75 to 85 percent of the production cost and in the case of 
covered wires and cables, the costs of copper and secondary materials 
account for 60 to 75 percent. 
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1952 
Major Makers of Electric Wires and Cables 

Capital 
Name of Company (Y1,000) 
Sumitomo Electric Industry Co., Ltd. ..........66.600055. 360,000 
Showa Electric Wire and 0d bade cu 100,000 
Dainichi Electric Wire Co., 50,000 
Tokyo Nippon Electric Wire Co., Ltd. 20,500 
Yazaki Electric Wire Mic. ons 10,000 


It may be appropriate to add a few comments on the 


aspect of cost of enterprise. Of electric wires, in the ease . 


of bare wire which needs only a simple process, two to three 
months are sufficient to cover the period from purchase of 
materials to finished. goods, but the products which require 
complex process, for example, cables, need generally five or 
six months. Moreover manufacturers of electric wires enjoy 
little advantage of providing for general market demand in 
advance, by producing continuously on a mass basis goods of 
a same specification and standard. Particularly in the case 
of cables they are not only extremely varied in their size, 
standard, structure and specification, but it is also common 
that they are manufactured on particular orders made accord- 
ing to specific projects of construction or repair, each time in 
limited quantity of products of various weights and length to 
meet the requirements of a particular specification. These 
circumstances make mass production practically impossible and 
renovations of machine and equipment or frequent changes 
in specifications required from time to time at the stimulus 
of high-tempoed progress of electrical technology, make the 
determining of reasonable price difficult, often causing con- 
siderable divergences in paying basis. 


In the Taishe period when the electric wire industry was 


once regarded as profitable undertaking, some exceptional firms | 


paid dividends of 20 to 30 percent, but dividend payments by 
large makers remained to be around 10: percent. .This fact 
may be explained by the circumstances described above. 


IV. Export 

The export of electric wires started early. Towards 1914— 
1915, three major producers, Furukawa Gomei, Sumitono Shindo 
and Fujikura Densen, organizing the Electric Wire Export As- 
sociation, sent their products out to overseas market. These 
three firms took part in the Sino-Japanese Telephone Equip- 


ment Loan in 1918 to supply cables tobe used in expanding 
telephone service in major Chinese cities, e.g. Peking, Shang+ 
hai, Nanking, etc. Besides, the Furukawa Gomei Co. succeed= 
ed, in the face of monopolistic influence of Denmark, to obtain: 
the contract of manufacture and construction of guttapercha’ 
submarine cable (submarine cable using an insulator made of 
guttapercha, rosin taken from a kind of rubber tree) of 530 
sea-mile long between Shanghai and Chefoo. Though Japan’ 
had been importing cables before World War I, she began to 
introduce techniques of high-grade cable from foreign coun- 
tries during the War and soon became self-supporting, finding 
herself an exporter of electric wires and cables after World: 
War I. 


As shown in Table I, the export of electric wires and 
cables during the Showa period (1927— ) kept to increase 
gradually after the depth of Y300,000 reached in 1931, climb- - 
ing to a peak of Y3,760,000 in 1940. 


The export had stopped since 1944 and even after the war, 
the export of electric wires, excepting the special cases in con- 
nection with the requirements of the Occupation Force, had 
been prohibited in principle for the reason that the supply 
of electrolytic copper which was a primary material of electric 
wire was short and secondary materials were dependent upon 
supplies from abroad. However, as the possibility of resump- 
tion of foreign trade came rapidly in sight toward the end of 
1948 with the support of increased production of domestic 
electrolytic copper and the promotion of export under the Nine 
Point Program, a vigorous drive to promote the resumption 
of foreign trade was carried on under the leadership of the 
Foreign Trade Commission. As a result the first shipment 
of bare wire amounting to 2,000 tons was sent abroad in Febru- « 
ary 1949, and it was the first step advanced on the international 
market by the electric wire industry after the War. In one or 
two months following this shipment, large inquiries amounting 
to 9,000 tons or 16,000 tons came, but no contract was con- 
cluded, even for a ton. This failure is explained by a single 
fact that, the floor price was too high. 


The all-out drive to promote export was obliged to come to 
an end under the pressure of the Korean War or the world- 
wide movement toward rearmament. 


The pattern of production in the Japanese economy has been 
originally based on that of exportation of articles manufaetured 
from imported goods, and without importation of essential 
materials the economy is hardly capable of maintaining itself. — 


Export Shipment for 1950 
(by Destination and 8 groups of product) 


Tokyo 
wire 
Bare and 
Country Wire wire Rubber- 
covered 
wire 


Communi- Vinyl A.C.S.R or 
Wind- Power cation chloride Per Aluminum 
ing cable cable covered Total centage w 
wire % (Quantity 
of Alm.) 
6 6 13 0 
6 15 0.1 
0 13 120 203 1.2 
13 40 103 7 967 5.7 
7 65 0.4 
59 66 0.4 
1 1 
26 s 127 0.8 20 
l 1 0 
5 0 
0 0 0 
69 563 633 3.8 539 
4 32 0.2 
2 0.1 
11,303 67.0 
5 0 | 
217 1.3 
805 4.8 a 
260 1.6 
936 5.6 
3b 635 3.8 
3 281 1.7 
1 
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The importation of materials has been always a highly vital 
issue for Japan. However, the purchase of defence goods and 
strategic materials by various countries has intensified the 
aspect of seller’s market where abundant purchasing power far 
exceeded the supplying capacity, stimulating sharp increases 
of the international prices of these commodities, while mea- 
sures for restricting their exports have been taken with the 
object of preventing these goods from flowing into the coun- 
tries under Russian influence and of retaining scarce materials 
at home. Also in the electric wire industry, restrictions have 
been imposed on the exportation of crude wire as the demand 
and supply situation of electrolytic copper grew straitened 
and for the time being all capacity will be devoted to meet 
domestic and special demands, so long as the prospect of 
imported copper remains uncertain. 


Technique—Shortage of materials continued from war- 
time, and the standard for electric wires employed since the 
War was not much different from the wartime standard and 
unsatisfactory conditions as to quality continued for several 
years. But as the import situation of materials improved 
subsequently, and the technique of production was rapidly 
renovated. Under the influence of the American standard 
there are now some products which exceed the prewar standard 
in quality. Japan is thus recovering the former status of a 
sole exporting country of electric wire in Asia but it must be 
admitted that when she is to compete with the United Kingdom 
or Italy in the international market, her position is still con- 
siderably inferior to her rivals if the price factor mentioned 
previously is also taken into account. 


Nevertheless, the most important achievement in the 

- last year may be first of all the vinyl chloride wire which has 

been shifted to production on a commercial basis. In addition 

to this new product which is to enter into the mass production 
stage the folmex wire is regarded as highly promising. 


On the side of equipment active movements toward moder- 
nization are observed; new model machines such as vinyl- 
covered wire manufacturing apparatus, continuity lead cover- 
ing machine, rolling mill, etc. have been imported from the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Italy and Germany, and 
along with these imported machines, home-produced equipment 
of similar kinds are also ordered by manufacturers. Above all, 
the Sumitomo Electric Industry Co., which had been cooperating 
technologically with the Western Electric Company of the 
United States since prewar days, began again technological 
cooperation with the International Standard Electric Co. from 
October 1949, and the Furukawa Electric Co. also concluded an 
agreement with the General Electric Co. This means that they 

-have been allowed to participate in the community of 
technological information among the countries of the world. 


v. Present Conditions of Organization 


The number of electric wire manufacturers as of March 
1950, including side-line makers, are 222 firms (increased by 
two times as compared with 102 firms in 1945) and the total 
number of employees about 19,000. However, most of the 
electric wire manufacturers are on the whole small in scale. 
Of the total mentioned above, those with more than one 
thousand employees are only a few firms throughout the coun- 
try, and even those with over one hundred employees number 
only 26 including the so-called seven large makers. Further- 
more 30 manufacturers are on private basis, while 167 firms 
which represent the majority are small-sized plants employing 
less than fifty workers. 


When classified by kinds of products, those engaged in the 
manufacture of winding wires exclusively are only 56, while 
_ the rest are manufacturing Tokyo wire, rubber-covered wire, 
enamelled wire, etc. on combined basis, with varied lines -of 
production and also with small output. Manufacturers who 


are operating on a vertical work basis covering all kinds of 
electric wire ranging from melting of electroytic copper to 
copper bar, then to crude wire and bare wire, further to various 
kinds of covered wire and finally to cables, are now only 
seven firms viz. Furukawa, Sumitomo, Fujikura, Hitachi, 
Showa, Dainichi and Tokyo Nippon Electric Wire, whose pro- 
duction accounted for 80 percent of the total output of the 
country in 1948. The production of cables, which is also mono- 
polized by seven producers mentioned above, accounts for 40 
to 50 percent of the total output of these seven firms. 


Most of smaller makers with a few exceptions are relying 
on larger firms for the supply of core wire, being engaged 
in covering process. The activities of the smaller makers 
in the fields of winding and covered wire have been remarkable 
since the war; their output of products similar with those 
manufactured by eight larger firms nearly equalled in quantity 
that of larger makers. 
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JAPANESE CAMERAS 


Hongkong has been buying Japanese cameras for local 
use and for reexport and there has been much praise for the 
Japanese optical industry which made it possible that Japanese 
cameras are today ranking foremost in the world. Their 
competitor are the German cameras but as their price is 
far above Japanese cameras such wellknown makes as 
Mamiya, Canon, Nicca etc. find it easy to sell abroad. 


The American public have by now become accustomed 
to Japanese cameras and previous prejudices have largely 
disappeared. The same can be said of buyers in other mar- 
kets especially in East Asia. The Japanese camera. industry 
has made it possible for the ‘small man’ to own a camera 
and thus to enjoy the pleasures of making pictures. The 
cameras turned out in Japan are of considerable variety and 
can satisfy every customer’s requirements. Still there are 
many buyers who prefer at very much higher cost German 
makes and they give as reason for their action the belief 
that German-made lenses are more reliable than Japanese 
ones. Furthermore there lingers on some suspicion that 
Japanese merchandise generally is not as perfectly finished 
as German goods. However after the war the Japanese in- 
’ dustry has advanced and has established its good name 
wherever it found markets; the postwar supervision and 
guidance of American authorities has had something to do 
with this development. 


Today one can aver that the Japanese optical and tae 
camera industries, as also the photographic industry gener- 
ally, have attained the same degree of efficiency and reli- 
ability as the German industry and it would appear therefore 
good buying policy to patronise Japanese cameras. The 
manufacturers in Japan are very much alert to progressive 
developments and whenever an improvement is possible they 
institute it without delay. 


The 35 mm cameras of Canon and Nicca with the fastest 
possible lenses are perhaps the most valuable contribution 
by the Japanese industry to the progress of photography. 
That these two cameras are everywhere appreciated has been 
proved by the sales agreement signed recently between the 
Japanese manufacturers and the firm of Jardine Matheson 
& Co. (Japan) Ltd., a subsidiary of the ‘princely hong’ of 
old fame on the China coast. Jardine’s are sole agents for 
Canon and Nicca cameras, their accessories and lenses. 


Canon cameras are at present manufactured for export 
with f. 1.8 50 mm Serenar lenses, with or without built-in 
flash synchroniser. The f. 1.8 lens is fast enough to allow 
the taking of pictures at night in ordinary surroundings at 
an exposure time, depending on the electric bulbs used, of 
1/10 to 1/50 second. The accessories produced for Canon 
cameras include wide angle lenses (f.2.8 and f.3.5), long 
focal lenses (f.2 and f.4) and telephoto lenses (f.4, 135 mm). 
The Nicca cameras are produced with Nikkor lenses of either 
f. 14 or f. 2. The f. 1.4 lens is the fastest so far made any- 
where in the world. Accessories include wide angle, medium 
telephoto and telephoto lenses of respectively f.3.5, f.2 and 
f. 3.5. The cameras take film of either 20 or 36 exposures. 


The Mamiya cameras are equipped with slower lenses 
(f. 3.5) good enough for any photographic work. The 
Mamiya-6 is of the “120” type (taking 12 exposures), the 
Mamiyaflex is similar to the German Rolleicord, the Mamiya 
Super 16 is a midget camera which has recently found much 
favor among the camera fans as fast-speed film has been 


produced which allows better use of the midget. ‘The Mamiya 


- Cameras are very modestly priced and therefore sell easily. 


--- Japanese cameras should expand sales in all markets as 
people the world over become more ‘photographic conscious.’ 
Few nations have a well developed camera industry. and so 
the Japanese and Germans dominate among themselves the 
world market. French, Italian, British cameras find it diffi- 
cult to sell abroad; Swiss makes have recently made an 
appearance and so have Russian cameras, the latter being 


of inferior workmanship. In the US emphasis is placed on 


cheap and simple box cameras. Under these for Japan 
favorable circumstances the outlook for the optical and photo- 
graphic industries of Japan is encouraging. As long as Ger- 
man cameras cost considerably more than Japanese ones, sales 
of Japanese cameras are due to increase everywhere. In due . 
course Japanese cameras will win the favor of even those 


conservative buyers who swear by the ‘Made in Germany’ 


brand, and they will penetrate also into Germany itself. 
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Progress of Japan’s Cotton & Rayon Industry 


Production in December, 1951 
" Unit: Cloth 1,000 sq. yds. 


Yarn 1,000 Ibs. 
Nov. Dec. 
Pure cotton yarn ........ 65,550 68,918 
Cotton waste yarn ........ 2,659 2,466 
Cotton mixed yarn ........ 1 48 
Cotton cloth 
Independent weavers 114,091 103,693 
Spinner weavers ........ 79,244 83,387 
Other weavers .......... 2,110 1,884 
Number of spindles 
Operating 
Month-end ...... « . ss 6,522,228 5,835,596 
Number of looms 
bnstalled 
Independent weavers .. 217,512 217,916 
Spinner weavers ...... 66,816 67 ,285 
Operable 
Independent weavers .. 215,384 215,556 
Spinner weavers 66,446 66,957 
Operating 
Independent ........ 168,340 165,873 
Spinner weavers ...... 60,959 61,937 
ES. 229,299 227,810 
Number of operatives 
Independent weavers “e 96,214 97,680 
Spinner weavers ....... 40,360 40,620 
Cotton spinners ........ 99,232 102,162 
Filament rayon yarn ...... 12,186 12,655 
Spun rayon yarn .......... 14,117 15,547 
Spun rayon cloth we Seek 31,564 30,851 
Filament rayon cloth... 45,114 43,740 
Filament synthetic cloth .. 224 224 
Spun synthetic cloth ...... - 241 258 
Filament silk cloth  ...... 11,577 10,898 
Spun silk cloth .......... 429 456 
Silkk mixed cloth ....... 3,579 3,505 


Japanese Textile Production at the end 
of 1951 

Cotton Spinning 
1. Genera] status of operation 


Output of pure cotton yarn during December 
was the highest record, totaling 68,918 thou- 
gand pounds, 5% over the previous month. 
This increase was due mainly to satisfactory 
supply of electricity. Production by “Big Ten’’ 
showed an increase by only 24 because of the 
walk-out, but production by i the other spin- 
hers than “Big Ten” showed an increase of 
14%. In this month, 5 companies and 3 plants 
began to report, as the result, total reporters 
amounted to 94 companies, 177 plants. 

2. Trends of productive factors 

a) Equipment 


Total spindles operable amounted to 6,387,257 
(condenser 46,915 included), increasing by 331,- 
120 as compared with last month. 


b) Raw materials 


Arrival of new cropped American cotton at 
the mills during December amounted to about 
60 million pounds. Percentage of American cot- 
ton to all consumption was 656.5% in _ this 
month. 

8. Deliveries of products and stocks 


Total deliveries of pure cotton yarn showed 
an increase, amounting to 64,833 . thousand 
pounds. But the deliveries were less than pro- 
duction. Yarn stocks held by mills, at the 
end of the month topped 20 million pounds. 


Cetton woven fabrics by Spinner-weavers 
1. General status of production 


In spite of labor strike, output of cotton fabrics 
by spinner-weavers amounted to 83,387 thousands 
of sq. yds which is 8% over last month due 
to favorable electric supply. So days worked 
decreased due to strike, but consumption of 
electrie power showed 6% increase over last 
month. 

2. Equipment 


Number of mill increased due to 3 companies 
newly added, and amounted to 107 mills (39 
companies). Operable loom during December 


amounted to 66,957 which is 512 more than 
last month. 

Breakdown of increased looms is as follows: 
Newly reported .....cseesseeseeee++e2 200 looms 
Newly repaired 

8. Delivery and stock 

Delivery of products during December showed 
6% decrease under last moath due to tight 
money and unfavorable oversea market and 
stock increased by 11% over last month. 


Cotton woven fabrics by Independent weavers 

1. General status of operation 

Output of fabrics for domestic use which show- 
ed continuous and remarkable production due 
to unfavorable export, declined now. Output 
for export showed 8% decrease compared with 
last month due to unfavorable oversea market. 
2. Equipment 


Operable loom amounted to 215,556 during 
mber. Operation ratio at the end of month 
was 77%. 


3. Raw materials 


Receipts of cotton yarn for weaving durin 
December showed 9% decrease under last month. 
which amount is the lowest on record since 
April 

4. Delivery and stock of product 


Delivery of product for export and domestic 
use showed respectively 7 and 4% decrease 
under last month, but stecks declined due to 
decreased output. 


Synthetic fiber 
Rayon manufacturing 
1. General status of operation 


Output of rayon filament increased by 4% 
renewing the postwar peak. Output of rayon 
staple increased by 3% over previous month. 
Despite tight money and unfavorable market 
condition, mass production system has been 
maintained. But it is expected that great de- 
crease of production will occur due to stock 
increase. Polyamide fiber production increased 
by 42% due to favorable supply of electricity, 
on the other hand polyvinyl fiber production 
decreased by 9%. 


2. Trends of productive factors 
a) Equipment (capacity ton/day) 


Installed Operable Oper- 
capacity capacity ating Ratio 
Filament November 237,874 231,977 204,760 88% 
ember 243,874 237,974 196,341 83% 
Staple November 520,767 461,314 312,225 72% 
December 530,179 470,126 327,681 70% 


3. Delivery and stock 


Due to slow market and tight money situation 
deliveries are inactive and stock increased re- 
markably—rayon filament yarn increased by 13% 
(uncontracted stock increased by 77% cent) and 
rayon staple increased by 1% (uncontracted 
stock increased by 4%). 


Rayon yarn spinning 
1. Output increased by 10%, renewing the 


postwar peak. Transaction is not active due to 


slow market and tight money. Delivery increased 
by 5% but stock increased by 39%. 


Philippine Trade Controls 


Relaxation of Trade Control during’ 
January-June 1951 


In view of the heavy deficit in the 
balance of payments since 1949, the 
Philippines tightened its import restric- 
tions, and in May 1950 all imports were 
brought under _ licences. The total 
licences issued by the import control 
authorities for a quarter were not to 
exceed the exchange budget of the Cen- 
tral Bank for that quarter. Since then 
prices in the Philippines have risen. 
Wholesale prices in Manila in the fourth 
quarter of 1950 were about 14 per cent 
above the second quarter and the cost 
of living index was 9 per cent above 
it. But because of the improvement in 
the balance of payments in the second 
half of 1950 and in order to check rising 
prices, import control was relaxed to- 
ward the end of 1950. Import quota 
limitations were removed from 15 groups 
of articles in short supply, including 
essential foodstuffs, medicines, fertiliz- 
ers, fuels and lubricants, spare parts and 
machinery ete.! 


In April and May 1951, in view of the 


improvement: in international reserves 
after the imposition of a 17 per cent 


(1) These groups were: rice; milk ({evapor- 
ated, condensed, and powered, including tablets) ; 
fish, canned (salmon, sardines, mackerel, and 
herring); beef, coffee beans; tyres; fuels and 
lubricants; raw cotton; medicines; essential food- 
stuffs; jute, jute bags and hessian cloth; ferti- 
lizers; paper bags for cement and/or desiccated 
coconut; spare parts, supplies and machinery 
for mining,, sugar, timber, coconut oil, and de- 
siccated coconut factories; and machinery, spare 
parts and supplies for essential food-producing 


industries. 


exchange tax, six important categories 
of food? and 19 groups of other 
essential commodities? were removed 
from quota allocation in a further at- 
tempt to arrest the rise in prices of 
these commodities and to discourage 
speculation and hoarding. 


The authorization to import’ these 
items was transferred from the Import 
Control Administration to the Price 
Stabilization Corporation (PRISCO). 
Later, a clear delimitation of authority 
over the items of imports between these 
two organizations was made in order 
to prevent confusion and to remove the 
causes of delay and irregularities in the 
handling of import licences. For local 
industries which are food producing. dol- 
lar saving or dollar earning and whose 
import of materials, equipment and 
machinery for their own use are licensed 
by PRISCO, PRISCO provides the neces- 
sary dollar allocations. If the import 
is to be made by commercial firms for 
purposes of resale to dealers and con- 
sumers, the corresponding licences and 
dollar allocation are handled by the Im- 


(2) These were: rice, flour, milk, canned 
fish, canned meat, and coffee beans. 


(3) These groups were: technical books and 
periodicals, breeding animals and cattle for 
slaughter, beltings, glues and animal wax, 
poultry feed ingredients, rubber and manufac- 
tures, sesame and linseed oil, certain cotton 
textiles and raw cotton, printing paper and 
cigarette paper, petroleum products and sulphur, 
iron and steel products and non-ferrous metals, 
machinery equipment, agricultural machinery and 
implements, certain acids and chemicals, ferti- 
lizers, explosives, spare parts for vehicles and 
machinery, electrical wires and wiring fixtures 
and miscellaneous items. 


| 
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port Control Board. PRISCO is also 
authorized to import designated com- 
modities through such channels of trade 
as can supply within the shortest pos- 
sible ‘time and at the most advantageous 
prices and cenditions. 


' The Monetary Board of the Central 
Bank released approximately $127 mil- 
lion to cover payments for imports 
licensed during the first quarter of 1951. 
Of the total amount, PRISCO received 
about 55 per cent for allocation to im- 
porters of goods under its licensing juris- 
diction and the Import Control] Adminis- 
tration 40 per cent. Five per cent was 
allocated to special economic develop- 
ment projects. The total allocation 
exceeds the amount required for financ- 
ing imports during the corresponding 
period in 1948 and 1949. Trade con- 
trols are being operated mainly to in- 
sure ‘that imports consist of essential 
consumer goods and- raw. materials: for 
industry and agriculture. 


On 15 June’ 1951, the President signed 
a new Import Control, Bill to take effect 
on 1 July for a period of two years. 
This bill incorporates all the recent 
enactments concerning import control. 
All imports, with a ‘few minor excep- 
tions, are to be licensed and subject to 
foreign exchange availabilities. The 
Monetary Board of the Central Bank of 
the Philippines shall certify and publish 
every six months the value of foreign 
exchange which ‘shall be available for 
importers for the corresponding. period. 
The foreign exchange thus available is 
allocated to the Import Control Ad- 
ministration and the Price Stabilization 
Corporation. In the granting of dollar 
exchange, first priority shall be given 
to any government agency charged with 


stock-piling and/or stabilization of prices _ 


for essential commodities, | and to gov- 
ernment agencies for their essential 
needs as approved by the Department 
Secretary concerned. The second priori- 
ty covers capital equipment and raw 
materials for bona fide producers, to the 
extent that local production of these 
commodities is insufficient. After meet- 
ing the above requirements, the balance 
of the available foreign exchange shall 
be distributed: among business firms and 


bona fide importers in .accqrdance: with ~ 


quotas allocated in proportion to their 
individual average imports in the year 
1949. Reasonable allocation is reserved 
for new bona fide Filipino. importers. 
Non-producers who are granted import 
licences must reserve 50 per cent of 
their merchandise for sale to bona fid2 
Filipino merchants on the same terms 


as. the importers who dispose ‘of tWeir — 


goods through regular trade outlets. 
Certain business firms, however, 
treated in 
merchants by virtue of the ‘Executive 
Agreement signed on 4 July,, 1946. 


All imports which previously were de- 
controlled by Executive 


Monetary Board of the Central Bank al- 
located to the new Import Control Com- 
mission $94 million for essential imports 


and $43 million for «non-essential . 


ports to cover the second half of 1951. 


are. 
the same way as Filipino. 


Orders will 
continue to be decontrolled,, In J ly the. 
a 


million in 1950, an increase of almost 
per cent in the year. 


The ésddieiek which accounted for the bulk 


of this increase were Indonesia, an increase 
of 601 million dollars, United Kingdom of 175 
million, Japan of 127 million, U.S.A. of 115 


Total imports, 
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SINGAPORE TRADE IN 1951 


pore trade has continued to flourish in 
excluding parcel post, 
= bunkers, reached the peak figure of 
illion dollars in 1951 compared“to 2,124 
seventy 


ships’ 


excluding 
stores, 


parce! 
show a slightly small 
percentage increase in 1951 over 1950. 
in 1961 amounted to 4,016 million dollars com- 
pared to 2,480 million ‘for 1950, an increase of 
62 per cent. 

Figures of Imports and Exports for December 
1951 and for the year 1951 for individual coun- 
tries excluding those for which both Imports and 


Kong and Italy of 40, 37, 32 and 21 million 
dol.ars respectively. 

Total exports, 
‘fion and 


post, 


Exports 


million, Switzerland and Sarawak each of 53 Exports were less than $600,000, are given 
miliion dollars, and Germany, Thailand, Hong below. 
(A) (B) 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Country Cumulative Cumulative 

6. Union of South Africa .......... 539,880 12,797,686 5,651,027 81,467,116 

whocs 1,887,821 21,293,944 7,001 63,27 

8. Other British Countries| in Africa 538,379 4,044,944 1,448,523 8,730,093 
AS; 2,905,729 26,488 ,354 7,541,689 100,786,190 
8 533,822 6,704,071 636,507 7,598,002 
21. North Borneo 4,468,556 56,580,492 4,248,096 42,214,784 
25. Republic of India 6,641,258 167,954,159 4,968,244 53,616,616 
26. Other British Countries in Asia oe 66,720 13,919,650 1,588,418 10,301,179 
28. Australia 11,822,299 90,888,351 17,096,439 259.433,669 
30. Other British Countries in Australasia ~- 38,700 28,795 Met tee 
000 cae 160,919 7,206,802 1,501,950 13.171,262 
32. Belgium . 1,432,537 22,997,278 784,884 20,513,434 

34. Czechoslovakia ..... ee 06 603,024 10,946,798 2,463,502 32,252,334 
33. Denmark _........ 743,875 11,576,553 1,239,897 23,253,630 
224,603 3,582,681 827, 408 8,953,589 
49..Speain  ..... es wes 247,279 1,845,197 3, 412, 343 20,266,037 
39,593 6,811,279 2,510,635 37,288,527 
dee 3,307,352 75,197,€28 501,811 3,524,647 
53. Union of Socialist Soviet Russia ks 1,117 39,637 — 46,691,201 
57. 6 & 8,780 1,658,768 708,499. 2,863,226 
58,627 1,098,104 133,350 1,130,130 
60. Portuguese East Africa ............ — —_— 1,326,932 4,239,511 
61. Other Countries in Africa  ........ 15,050,260 89,126 2,217,751 
63. United States of ‘America ........ 14,399,219 189,455,840 74,602,767 790,496,840 
67. Other Countries in North America ne -— 773,486 29,136 275,526 
69. Argentine Republic 4,644 104,002 3,486,376 76,898,990 
73. Other Countries in South America... — 23,691 125,194 15,508,615 

Republic of Indonesia :— 

80/1. Bali and Lombok _...........6.- 647,848 7,075,616 — 36,397 
80/2. Banka and Billiton .............. 2,192,721 28,988,995 226,270 . 5,663,562 
7,452,086 141,723,024 2,572,684 27,032,016 

80/4. Celebes and 171,153 3,773,764 172,268 2,529,244 
80/5. Java ae 14, 779,833 186,839,033 14,242,673 214,012,855 
80/6. Rhiouw and Lingg a 3,631,347 50,243,660 7,106,687 76,624,589 
80/7. Sumatra (excluding Rhiouw and : 

Lingga) ch oe 40,172,410 799,685,461 9,778,388 126,624,534 
80/8. Other Islands veseven 1,718,109 13,086,415 338,128 6,815,768 
80. Total—Republic of Indonesia 70,166,607 1,281,415,968 34,487,048 459,138,965 
81. Tran de 12,613 25,603,015 2,524,158 
85. Philippine Islands ‘ 143;923 1,744,101 924,678 17,291,103 
88. Other Countries in Asia .......... 219,106 2,925,679 511,666, 5,854,009 

Total all Countries ....... 252,868,448  $,598,683,855 311,131,719  4,016,008,428 
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Federation of Malaya and Singapore carrier vessels and in the operation of licensed 

MALA Y AN FISHERIES (Tons) fishing gear increased from 4,967 in. 1950 to 

The auction market handlings ‘of fresh fish 1947 ese 1951. The majority of these fishermen 
$,378 3,921 4, 835 nese. 

2°209 2'255 2'369 3.097 3,872 “The establishment of the Fisheries Control 


lings in December 1951 which amounted to 925 
tens were the greatest for any December in the 
post-war period. The marked increase in Dec- 
ember 1951 was largely due to heavy local 
landings of which 486 tons were disposed of 
through the auction markets. Imports from the 
Riouw residency and the south coast of Johore 
also showed a small rise but the imports from 


the rest of the Federation of Malaya were - 


disappointing. 


Annual Reyiew for 1951 


The following is a review of Singapore market 
handlings by area of origin of the fish concerned. 


Republic of Indonesia. 
(Tons) 
1947 © 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Riouw 2,174 2,295 2,123 1,898 1,846 


Sumatra 1,707 977 556 226 147 
Other 
Islands 2 129 116 91 45 


Total 3,883 3,401 2,795 2,215 2,038 


The decline in supplies from Indonesia has 


been most pronounced in the case of fish from 
Sumatra which now accounts for less than two 
per cent of total] supplies compared to eightee 


per cent in 1947. 

This can be entirely attributed to the re- 
strictions. placed on trade with this territory 
and to the closure of the territorial waters of 
Sumatra to Singapore licensed vessels other than 
those proceeding to the barter ports of Bagan 


Si Api (2) and Bengkalis with special sailing 


permits. 

Fortunately this deficiency has been more than 
made up by the increasing supplies obtained 
from the Federation and local Singapore sources 
in the same period. 


Total F/M & te ike 
S'pore 5,587 6,176 7,221 7,857 7,707 


It will be seen therefore that total local sup- 
plies now account for a considerable proportion 
of total supplies, seventy-eight per cent in 1951 
compared to fifty-nine per cent in 1947. 


The decline in Federation supplies since 1950 
is accounted for by a fall in supplies from 
South Johore and is due partly to a loss of 
labour to the rubber industry, the imposition 
of the land curfew and a change in the system 
of collection of statistics. The imposition of 
the curfew in the State of Johore affects South 
Johore more than other areas as collection is 
from scattered kampongs and transport is less 
well organised. 


General Supply Situation 


The. most encouraging features of the year’s 
working have undoubtedly been the remarkable 
increase in supplies of Singapore origin and the 
development of fisheries on the East coast of 
Johore. Production by Singapore fishing vessels 
is particularly noteworthy as the figures do 
not include landings by powered fishing ves+els. 
Colony fishermen now produce over forty per 
cent of the total auction market supplies and 
the continuation of this trend will augur well 
for the future. 


' The’ improvement is partly the result of apr 
increase in the number of fishing stakes. erected 


in deeper waters and partly the general deve- 


lopment of’ the industry typified by the increas- 
ing se of outboard engines by drift-net fisher- 
men which enables them to fish in more distant 
and productive waters. x. 

The total number of licensed fishing boats 
has increased in al] post-war years and now 
stands at 2,187 compared to 1,999 in 1950. The 
number of fishermen employed on fishing boats, 


Point with the object of ensuring that all 
vessels comply with all legislation both local 
and foreign has served a very useful purpose 
and only two vessels were detained during 
the year compared to twenty-seven in the pre- 
vious year. 


During December, three vessels comprising. 


two bull trawlers operating a ‘pair’ trawl] and 


one long-lin® vessel were transferred from Hong- 


kong to Singapore. The operating company pro- 
pose using these vessels for exploratory’ com- 
mercial fishing: 


Retail Prices - 


The strong: demand for all types of fresh fish 
continued unabated during 1951 and retail prices 
continued to rise. . Increased production was un- 
fortunately offset by the fall in quantities im- 
ported but there is some sign of 
in December. 


The prices of fishing materials showed «a 
continued general increase although .those for 
galvanised wire and manila rope recorded a de- 
crease towards the end of the year following the 
import liberalisation policy. 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 
Commercial Bank, Ltd. | 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 


Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


Enquiries to: 


SHANGHAI 


* "The Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 


world-wide reputation for Power Station Equipment 
.and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS « G 4S 
TURBINES MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
TRANSFORMERS © ELECTRIC TRACTION * MOTORS 
AND CONTROL GEAR « METERS, RELAYS AND 
INSTRUMENTS * WELDING EQUIPMENT « SWITCH- 
GEAR «+ RECTIFIERS = ELECTRONICS & RADIO + 
‘ LAMPS & LIGHTING 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
Member of the7AEI group of companies. 


HONGKONG: Arnheld & Co., Léd., :Holland House, Ice House St. 


SINGAPORE: | MeAlister & Co., Léd., 5, Battery Rd; also at: Ipoh, 
Penang Kuala Lumpur 
BANGKOK: Mice! Bros. & Co., Lad., Chartered Bank Buildings 


a decrease 


} 
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CEYLON’S TRADE IN 1951 


The Customs Returns for 1951 record a 
Favourable Balance of Trade amounting to Rs 


342,700,000. The total value of imports and ex- : 


ports were as follows: 


Importe—Rse 1,558,669,744 and 


1,904,388,958 of which the value of the Domes- . 


tic Exports alone was Re 1,822,927,426. The 
figures for the previous year were: Imports— 
Ra 1,166,806,253 and Exportse—Rs  1,562,- 
920,638. The value of the Domestic Exports in 
1650 was Re 1,494,318,847. 


The importa last year were made up as follows: 


Food, Drink and Tobacco—Rs 696,710,814 of 
which importa of Grain and Flour were of the 
value of Re 387,216,036; Manufactured Articles— 
Re 698,356,620 and Unmanufactured Articles— 
Rs 162,421,506. 


The principal sources of imports were: United 
Kingdom—Rs 342,061,217; Burma-—Rs 229,214,- 
217; India—Rs 187,860,634; Australiae——-Re 123,- 
614,466; U.S.A.—Rs 82,725,047; Japan--Rs 
79,726,903; Tran—Rs 36,622,755; Pakistan—Rs 
$1,262,682; Belgium—Rs 27,368,878; France—Rs 
23,966,991; and Holland—Rs 238,814,073. 


Imports from Commonwealth Countries and 
British Possessions amounted to Rs 873,917,291 
while those from Foreign Countries amounted to 
Rs 684,762,463. 


The Domestic Exports which amounted to Rs 
1,822,927,425 were made up as follows: Food, 
Drink and Tobaeco—Rs 912,157,080; Raw Ma- 
terials and Unmanufactured Articles—Rs 901,- 
and Manufactured Articles—Rs 9,515,- 
124. 


The principal buyers were: United Kingdom 
—Rs 685,198,111; U.S.A.—Rs 198,231,629; Aus 
tralia— 131,407,886; Holland—Rs 100,065,100; 
Egypt—Rs 81,272,689; Germany—Rs 76,260,656; 
Canada—Rs 73,299,777; Italy— 
Union of South Africa—Re 63,318,764; India— 

,076,99 > n— 


Purchases by Commonwealth Countries and Bri- 
tish Possessions totalled Rs 1,003,288,771 while 


those by Foreign Countries totalled—Rs 819,638,- 
6 


- 


tea exported from the 
Island was Re 803,648,632. The following were 
the principal buyers: United Kingdom-—-Rs 274,- 
061,898; U.S.A.—Rs 74,766,113; Egypt—Rs 67,- 
014,609; Canada—Rs 43,648,478; Union of South 
Africa—Rs 62,064,377; Iraq—Rs 37,718,985 and 


The total quantity of rubber exported from 
the Island was 232,137,996 tbs. valued at Rs 
681,783,241. The 
during the previous year was Rs 406,461,334. 


The following were the principal buyers last 
year: United Kingdom—Rs 171,804,931; U.S.A. 
—Rs 111,533,408; Germany—Rs 64,937,719; Italy 
—Rs 45,711,105; Holland—Re 37,139,485; China— 
Rs 35,989,403 and France—Rs 21,916,829. 


71,963,653 


value of the rubber exports. 


MACAO’S CONTROLS OVER 
IMPORTS, EXPORTS & 
TRANSIT CARGOES 
In connection with measures recently pro- 
mulgated by the Portuguese Colony of.. Macgo 


for superintending and licensing imports, ex- 
ports and transit cargoes, whith came into force 


as from Jan. 28, 1952, a “Committee to Co-. 


ordinate the Trade of the Province of Macao” 
has been established. 


So far no details have been given by the 
Portuguese trade authorities in Macao as to 
which items have been classified as being of -a 
prohibitive nature and the procedure to be 
followed in obtaining import and export licenses. 

A translation of Legislative Diploma No. 1207, 
creating the Committee and outlining its powers 
and duties, as approved by the Governor of 
Macao is given below: 


Considering that the present economic condi- 
tions of the Provinee call for the adoption of 


measures which wil] secure the regularity of 
its activities by imposing the necessary dis- 
cipline. Considering, also, that in order to attain 
that objective it is clearly convenient to estab- 
lish an adequate body with the indispensable 
powers of coordination, superintendence and 
licensing ; 


Thus, using the competency ascribed by Article 
151. of the Constitution, in conformity with the 
vote of the Government Council, the Governor 
of Macao determines that: © 


Article 1. A “Comissao Cwoordenadora do 
Comercio da Provincia de Macao” (Committee 
to Coordinate Trade of the Province of 
Macao) is créated with the purpose of super- 
intending and licensing the imports, exports, 
and transit of cargoes, composed of one presi- 
dent, one vice-president, two voting members 
and one secretary with vote. 


The members of the Committee and _ the 
secretary wil] be appointed by the Governor 
from amongst Government Officials serving in 
the Province. 


To get there 
on time 


Article 2. The President of the Committee, or 
whoever acts on his behalf, dispatches directly 
with the Governor. | 


The Vice President will substitute the presi- 
dent during latter’s absence or impediments. 


Article 3. The Commission: (a) Will estab- 
lish the contingent of raw material and of 
other goods necessary for the movement of trade 
of the Province and functioning of its indus- 
tries. (b) Will authorize or prohibit the im- 
portation as well as exportation of raw materia) 
or whatever goods of military value. (c) Will 
exercise, through the competent authorities, 2 
rigorous check on illicit trade in the said mater 
ial] or goods. (d) Will issue import, export 
and transit licences, 

Article 4. Whenever it ds considered conveni- 
ent, the Committee can aggregate to itself, as 
a consultant, any official from the Province 
who, due to his special knowledge, can contribute 
to the elucidation. of matters to be discussed, 


Article 5. The Public Services of the Province 
will render to the Committee al] the help and 
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information that are requested from them by the 
said Committee. 

Article 6. Officials will be detached from 
the Public Services and put on to the said Com- 


INDOCHINA AVIATION REPORT 
For July-December 1951 


mittee. SAIGON AIRPORT (External Traffic) Arrivals Departures 
Article 7. Applications regarding importation, 
exportation an trans t, presi- Face | 
the “Comissao Coordenadora do Co. averages 69 1,108 106.5 59 1,478 85.7 
mercio da Provincia acau,”” wi an 
in at the Committee’s Secretariat and will, after July ES ESESEE HOS 60 1,218 128.5 62 1,643 113.6 
les cae ee 58 1,156 111.6 53 1,232 82.7 
being duly checked and considered by the com- September 54 1248 oR 2 55 a1 
of the said Committee. 64 1,339 121.6 64 1,415. 107.3 
(a) In the case of favourable deliberation the ibs 67 1,322 156.4 63 1,481 119.7 
Secretariat wil] issue the respective licences. 
(b) It is permitted to appeal to the Governor MEE cos edoxhcusb¥ocsrtesapbcoteas 362 7,673 724.3 356 8,419 590.5 
against the decision of the Committee within 
5 days as from the date of the said decision. Grand Total July-December 1951: 
The Governor’s decision will then be final. Aircraft in & out 712; passengers 16,092; freight 1,314.8 tons. 
Article 8. In case an import, export or transit INTERNAL TRAFFIC 
licence is not found to exist, the transgressors 1950 _* , 
will be punished with a fine of from $1,000 to Monthly averages ........ 1,253 13,332 919 1,265 12,963. 1,495. 
$15,000 besides losing, in favour of the Gov- 1951 
ernment, all the material or goods seized. of a Bey SaaS 1,541 18,546 1,151° 1,540 19,788 2,318 
In case of failure of payment of the fine, this ag MES ah ae 1,453 17,083 1,032 1,451 17,390 2,046. 
can be convorted into a prison term at the ratio DE ‘co doccvccccccoss 1,497 16,747 790 1,502 17,663 2,131 
of $10 per day, but this term cannot exceed 6 STs cosccccccecese 1,472 17,193 1,135 1,472 16,364 2,123 
months. 1,564 15,922 1,168 1,566 16,886 2,078 
Article 9. The material seized will be stored December ........see0e0: 1,870 17,659 1,461 1,875 18,084 2,548 
in the warehouses of the “‘Comissao Coordenadora 
do Comercio da Provincia de Macau’’—*Comissao 9,397 103,150 6,809 9,406 13,244 


Reguladora das Importacoes’” (Committee Re- 


gulating the Imports)—and can be supplied to 
local industries on application to the Goyernor 
of the Province, the results of the sale reverting 
to the Treasury. 


Article 10. In the case of repetition .of the 
crime, besides the sanction comminated in Arti- 
cle 8, the transgressors will be punished: for 
the ist time, with suspension of their activities, 
commercial or industrial, as the case. may be, 
for a period of three months; for the 2nd time, 
with a six months’ suspension ; and 
for the 3rd time, with the closing down of 
their business establishments. 


Article 11. The’ transgressions mentioned in 
this present diploma will be drawn up and, in 


Grand. Total July-December 1951: 
Aircraft in & out : 18,803; 


106,175 


passengers 209,325; freight 20,053 tons. 


> 


case the transgressors do not com#ly, voluntarily, 


‘with the payment of the time within the period’ 


of ten days, the case will be remitted to Court. 
The Chief of the Secretariat and the Police 
Authorities of the Province are authorized to 
draw up the reports on transgressions... 
Article 12. The following ménthly gratifica- 
tions wil] be paid: To the president $250, to the 
Vice-pregident and other voting ‘members $200; 
to the secretary $150 and to each of the clerks 
of the Secretariat $100; these payments: should 


- be borne, during the present*year, by sum allotted 


to Chapter 10—Article 213—No, 16)—Section b) 


Eventual Expenses. 


Article 13. This diplomat. comes 
immediately and cancels al] previous legal pro- 


visions which may contradict the precepts estab- 
lished in it. 


Article 14, The case not mentioned in this 
present diploma will be resolved by the Governor 
after having heard the opinion of the Permanent 
Section of the Government Council. 


j 


Far Eastern Economic Reports 


Rice Production in Asia . 

A rice crop of 311,000 million pounds is fore- 
cast for Asia (which produces about 92 per cent 
of the world’s rice) by the U.S. Department of 


of raw materials* for the productipn of export- 


goods. In erder to increase agricultural 
duction, the report 
of cooperatives, the granting of credits to sma!'l 


~pro- 


advocates the development - 


Philippine Gold Production 


into force. 


Philippine gold production in the first nine. 


months of 1951 was 21° per cent greatef than in 


Agriculture for the year ending July 1962. apse from at Ay of P10 
= islands. Dr. Schacht-urges prompt improvement was P20.4 million and P16.8 million, respective- 


favorable weather conditions. China’s. (mainland 
only) prospective crop of 99,000 million pounds 
is substantially less than last year’s good harvest 
of 103,500 million pounds. Owing to recent 
rains, the total orop in India is likely to be 
better than last year’s 70,000 million pounds 
but below that of other recent years. The har- 
vest in Japan of about 25,000 million pounds 
will be less than last year’s bumper harvest of 
26,443 million pounds, while the Philippines 
will probably have another good crop—about 
5,800 million pounds. Preliminary estimates for 
the main surplus areas, Thailand, Burma, and 
Indochina, indicate that total rice production 
will be about the same, or exceed slightly, tlie 
38,500 million pounds of 1950-51. Pakistan's 
acreage is reportedly larger than last year’s, 
and the expected crop of 27,740 million pounds 
would be the largest since the war. 


Schacht’s Report on Indonesia 


The Indonesian Government has released Dr. 
Schacht’s report on the present status of its 
economy. The political problem of peor secur'ty 
conditions is considered to be the Republic's 
major difficulty. This tends to discourage for- 
eign investment, which is stressed as necessary 
for. the country’s economic development. Foreign 
capital should be treated the same as Indonesian 
capita!. The present rule requiring 51 per cent 
Indonesian participation has a. deterrent effect 
on foreign investment, because domestic capital 
is not available for sech participation. Private 
capita! should be encOuraged and the Govern- 
ment should exert its influence, through ordin- 


of the transport system, construction of power 
plants, and development of technical education. 

He also advocates abolition of the ‘“Foreicn 
Exchange Certificate’’ system, which in his view 
should never have been introduced. To replace 
the income derived from these certificates, he 
advises that import duties, especially on luxury 
goods, be raised. He opposes the system of 
licenses for importers, since they obstruct foreign 
trade development and encourage corruption. 
He endorses the nationalization of the Java 
Bank and the adoption of measures to restore 
confidence in the [Indonesian currency, which is 
considered one of the main factors for economic 
stabilization.. 


Banking and Currency in Indonesia 

The bill for the nationalization of the Javasche 
Bank has been passed by the Indonesian Parlia- 
ment. The Minister of Finance has stated that 
all departments of the bank wil] be nationalised ; 
that is, that nationalization wil] not be limited 
to circulation activities as previously announced. 

Currency circulation in Indonesia increased by 


228 million rupiah from March to September ’ 


1951. Javasche Bank notes in circulation rose 
from 2.6 billion rupiah to 2.9 billion rupiah, 
while government currency notes fell from 413 
million rupiah to 341 million. 


New Investments in the Philippines — 
The Philippine Securities and Exchange Comn- 
mission has reported that during the first nine 
months of 1951 new investments in the Philippines 
in the form of paid-in capital of new corpora- 


ly, ‘for the.two periods. These figures include 
a smal] amount of ‘silver recovered as a by- 
product of gold mining, and also gold recovered 
by a copper mine. 


Malaya Rubber Statistics 

During December last year, 1,578,417 acres 
of ordinary and high-yielding rubber were 
tapped on estates of 100 acres and over in the 
Federation of Malaya. Of this, 1,188,529 be- 
longed to Bwropeans, 284,994 to Chinese, 
74,052 to Indians and 30,842 to others. The 
acreage tapped during November, 1951, was only 
144 acres less than the December total. 


Production of Malayan Mines 


The Federation of Malaya produced 19,569 
tons of concentrates with a metallic tin content 
of 14,677 tons during the period October to De- 
cember of last year. This is two ‘tons of. tin 
more than the previous post-war record of the 
second quarter of 1950. 


The total production in 1951 amounted to 


57,167 tons of tin-in-concentrates, a decrease of 


370 tons or 0.6 per cent on the 1950 figure. 
The decrease of production is in spite © of an 
increase in the number of mines and is caused 


by a decrease of about 13 pikuls of concentrates ° 


in the average monthly production of gravel- 
pump mines. 


has made it possible to work lower grade ground 
but the exhaustion of higher grade ground may 
have had its effect. 


; , we tions and partnerships amounted to P56.7 million The average price of tin during 1951 shows 
oe nen, oe ee Resssions, for promoting (US$28.35 million), compared with P63.1 mil- an increase of $160 per pikul or 44 per cent 
lion in the entire year 1950. Of the 1951 over the 1950 average of $367. 
The report urges a qualitative restriction for total, P29.7 million, was Filipino capital, P22.8 


imports and the highest priority for the allocation 


million was Chinese, and P1.6 million was U.S.. 


Other minerals produced during the same quar- 
ter were:-—. coal 92,376. tons; gold 4,267 troy 


This lower préduction is, of course, 
connected with the fact that the high tin price’ 


= 
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ounces; iron-ore 198,599 tons; scheelite 9.48 tons; 
wolfram 11.62 tons; china clay 344 tons and 
co.umbite 10.09 tons. 


India’s Cloth Exports 


The cloth export policy of, India fer the first 
half of 1952 reflects the Government's efforts to 
provide for domestic consumption and also main- 
tain overseas markets. New licenses for the 
export’ of 250 million yards of oaloth will be 
issued; this will be in addition to the 180 million 
yards carried over from the quotas covered by 
licenses issued in 1951. According to present 
estimates, totai cloth exports in 1942 will amount 
to about 500 million yards, compared with 844 
million in 1951 and 1,120 million in 1950. Thus 
there has been a progressive reduction since 1950 
when large exports ied to acute scarcity in the 
home market. To ensure uniformly adequate 
supplies to domestic consumers, shipments per- 
mitted before the end of March wil] not exceed 
40 per cent of the quantity covered by a license; 
the remainder wil] be exported later. 


Indian Cotton Production 


The area under cotton in India during the 
agricultural year 1951-52 is expected to be 20.9 
per cent higher than in 1950-51. This estimate, 
by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, is 
based on land sown through September of each 
year. Indian cotton production in 1950-51 
amounted to 2,926,000 bales of 392 pounds each. 


Indian Utilization of Foreign Aid 

The Indian Ministry of Finance has established 
a Special Deve.opment Fund, administered by 
an International Aid Coordinati Unit, to 
utilize all foreign assistance, including proceeds 
from the sale of U.S. wheat received under 
the U.S. loan to India and grants under the 
The first of a series of loans 
from this Fund to State Governments will go 
to Bombay. 


Ceylon’s Export Duties on ‘Coconuts 

A sliding scale of export duties on coconut 
products ,became effective in. Ceylon on December 
10, 1951. The rates ‘per ton for copra of various 
estimated f.o.b. values are as follows: 


Price per ton Export Duty 
{Ceylon rupees) (Ceylon rupees) 
Beiow 840 ..160 


840-1,080 ..160 4- 40% of excess over Rs 840 
1,080-1,8320 ..256 + 50% ” Rs 1,080 
1,320-1,660 ..376 + 60% ” Rs 1,320 
Over 1,560 ..520 + 70% "” ” " Rs 1,560 


The estimated f.o.b. value used in assessing . 


taxes is the average price of Estate No. 1 Copra 
on the Colombo market during the last week 
but one immediately preceding, plus the export 
duty during that week, plus Ks 32. When the 
new duties were announced, those on coconut 
oil, desiccated coconut, and fresh coconuts (per 
1000) were set at 90 per cent, 70 per cent, and 
25 per cent, respectively, of the export duty on 
copra; but since December 23, the duty on co- 
conut oil has been reduced from 90 to 80 per 


cent, and that on desiccated coconuts, from 70 — 


to 60 per cent, of the export duty on copra, These 
reductions were made because of representations 
by the trade. 


Burma Rice for Ceylon 

V'he Burma-Ceylon rice agreement, under which 
Ceylon received 400,000 tons, expired at the end 
of December 1951. 
agreement for 1952 to cover 600,000 tons. Re- 
quirements for the year are 500,000 tons; the 
extra 100,000 tons are to build up an emergency 
food reserve. Burma is contemplating an in- 
crease in the price of rice. An 
one Ceylon cent per, measure (two pounds) would 
require an additional food subsidy of Rs 4.5 
million by the Ceylon Government. 


Thailand’s New Rice Policy 


The Ministry of Commerce of Thailand has 
announced that 1.1 million tons of rice will 
available for export in 1952, but that 9.3 
illion tons will be kept on hand as a reserve 
to prevent an upsurge of domestic rice prices. 
If prices remain firm, this reserve stock will 
be released for export by October 19522 Rice 
export prices have been increased. 


Taiwan’s Exportable Products for 1952 


In response to a request from the Japanese 
industria] and trade mission visiting Taiwan, 
the Government of Taiwan has made public a 
list of major commodities and their expected 
exportable volumes for 1952. The most impor- 
tant are rice (160,000 metric tons), granulated 


Ceylon intends to renew this . 


increase of 


. HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


No distinguishing features character- 
ased the local-commodity markets over 
the past fortnight. Industrial chemi- 
cals saw some activity with countries 
other than China; but metal dealers 
were in a depressed state, a heavy blow 
having been dealt speculative interests 
by the introduction by the Hongkong 
Govt. of the new Emergency (Essential 
Supplies) Regulations. The heavy 
penalties imposed for infringement of 
the regulations subdued certain traders 
and introduced a new note of caution 
into transactions. 


China Produce dealers were  con- 
vinced that the anti-corruption cam- 
paign in China was petering out. The 


increased shipments coming from the 
mainland were noted, these being in 
fulfilment of contracts made between 
local interests and joint trading cor- 
porations in China. Private merchants 
in South China have not yet commenced 
operations, and it is regarded as more 
or less certain that the majority of them 
will before long be forced to form them- 
selves into joint trading agencies under 
state supervision. At the present junc- 
ture it is impossible to foresee what 
effect this will have on the future of the 
Colony’s trade with the mainland, ex- 
cept that the price-fixing will be effected 
in China. 

Review of 2 weeks Feb. 25 to March 8, 


1952: 


Cotton Yarn—The cotton yarn market 
opened quiet, with speculative interests 


sugar (480,000 metric tons), brown sugar (5,000 
to 8,000 metric tons), molasses (100,400 metric 
tons), salt (200,000 metric tons), cement (150,- 
000 metric tons), tea (2,000 metric tons), canned 
pineapple (300,000 cases), canned tomatoes (150, 
000 cases), canned bamboo-shoots (50,000 cases), 
bananas (800,000 baskets), camphor and cam- 
phor oil (900 metric tons), and citronella oil 
(800 metric tons), 


Dollar Deposit System of Japan 


To replace the convertible yen system that was 
effective through December 31, 1951; the Japan- 
ese Government established a foreign currency 
deposit account system on December 22 so that 
persons engaged in shipping or insurance, travel 
agencies, and temporary (6 months) foreign 
residents might maintain foreign currency ¢: 
posits. 
dollar and sterling cash accounts, and various 
limitations are placed on their receipts and 
payments. Control over deposit uses. is. some- 
what stronger than it was under the convertible 
yen system. Interest will be paid on dollar 

wits at the same rate as on general] deposits 
- Japan and wil] be paid either in dollars or 
n yen. 


Sepert-teepers Bank Loan to Japan 

The Export-Import Bank of Washington au- 
thorized on December 18, 1951 a short-term 
credit of US$40 million to the Bank of Japan 
to assist in financing Japan’s imports of U.S. 
raw cotton from the 1941 crop. 
market prices, approximately 180,000 bales of 
cotton can be financed by this credit. 


will be repayable within 15 months. 


In recent years Japan has been the largest 
export market for U.S. cotton. For Japan’s 
economy, the cotton textile industry is of basic 
importance; its products comprise about half 
the: total value of Japanese exports. 


These deposits are restricted to U.S. — 


At current 


The credit | 
will bear interest at 2% per cent per annum and — 


unloading. and causing a downward 
trend. Rangoon buyers were active in 
view of the denarture of a ship for 
Burma, and mid-week a rise in prices 
took place. This was, however, follow- 
ed by an easier trend at the close of 
the first week, closing prices being: 
Hongkong 10’s $1510/$1540 per bale for 
spot, 20’s $1770/$1810 per bale, 32’s 
$2250/$2280 per bale; Italian 20’s $1600/ 
$1650, per bale; Egyptian 20’s $1640 per 
bale; Dutch 20’s $1730; Belgian 20’s 
$1695/$1710 per bale. 


For the week ending March 8, the 
market remained dull, the absence of 
buyers causing a further fall. Closing 
spot prices: HK 10’s $1460/$1500 per 
bale, 20’s $1725/$1800; Italian $1500/ 
$1590 per bale. 


Metals—The metals market was dull. 
Unloading by holders who had over- 
stocked caused a downward trend in 
many items. Galvd. Iron Sheets 3’x7’ 
G31 fell to $8.80 per sheet, and by the 
close of the second week were selling 
at $8.30; G24 & G26 fell from 75 to 70 
cents per lb., and G28 after rising to 
90 cents closed at 85 cents per lb. Mild 
Steel Round Bars, European 40’ %” to 
1”’, however, after falling to $48 per 
picul rose .with a brisk demand to $52 
and closed at $50 per picul; %” sold at 
$65, rising to $66 per picul; 5/16” re- 
mained steady at $65 and %” at $62 
per picul; %”’ with low stocks rose from 
$58 to $59; the. Hongkong make 20’-40’ 
%” to 1” sold at $50 per picul rising 
to $53. Mild Steel Plates showed a de- 
cline with considerable stocks on hand, 
new shipments arriving, and with few 


NOTICE 


THE AMOY CANNING 
CORPORATION (H.K.) 
LIMITED. 


Notice to Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Ordinary Annual Meeting of Share- 
holders of the Amoy Canning Cor- 
poration (Hong Kong) Limited 
will be held“ at the Registered 
Office of The Company (N.K.I.L. 
53, Ngau Chi Wan, Kowloon) on 
Wednesday, the 19th day of March, © 
1952, at 11 a.m., for the purpose 
of receiving the report of the 
Board of Directors together with 
the Statement of Accounts for the 
year ended 3lst December, 1951, 
to re-elect three Directors and to 
appoint Auditors. 


The Transfer Books of the Com- 
pany will be closed from the 3rd 
March, 1952 to the 19th March, 
1952, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the ‘Board, 
T. S. WONG, 
Secretary. 
Hongkong, 28th Feb., 1982. 


~ 
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outlets: 4’x8’ 1/32” was marked down 
from $112 to $110 per picul, 1/16” fell 
from $110 to $107, 3/32’’ from $108 to 
$95, 3/16” from $84 to $83, and %”- 
5%”? was quoted nominally at $82 per 
picul. Tinplate, British, 20x28” being 
sougint by buyers from China, was one 
of the few items that remained steady 
being quoted nominally at $300 per 
200-lb. case and selling at $302, while 
the Japanese make after selling at $290 
per case was marked up to $295. US 
Black Plate Waste, Waste, was dull, 
G29/G33 18’’x24” was quoted nominally 
at $98 per picul falling to $96, without 
transactions, and 20’’x28” fell from $100 
to $98 per picul; Japanese Black Plates, 
3’x7’, under selling pressure fell from 
$94 to $88 per picul for G30/G31 while 
G18/G22 fell from $95 to $93 per picul. 
Zinc Sheets fell to low levels with fresh 
arrivals, G5 being marked down from 
$350 to $320 per picul, while G6 was 
Saeted at $300 and G9/G10 at $310 per 
picul. 


Industrial Chemicals—<Activity shown 
during the two weeks by exporters to 
Indonesia, Taiwan, Thailand and Aus- 
tralia, brought interest into the indus- 
‘trial chemicals market. Reductions in 
indent prices by various manufacturers 
abroad caused the local market to follow 
suit in certain items, notwithstanding 
thie 
Signs that the anti-corruption drive is 
drawing to a conclusion in South China 
are not lacking, and hopes are enter- 


tained that trade will shortly be resumed 


with China. Australian Red Lead Oxide 
in 560-lb. barrel rose steadily from $154 
per picul to $165. On the other hand, 
Ammonium Chloride (1.C.I:) fell to $550 
per ton and closed at $500, while the 
German product fell to $410/$405 and the 
Belgian to $450/$410 per ton. Carbon 
Black as the result of lowered indent 
prices kept falling: old stock~ was 


marked down to $275 and closed at $240 © 


per case of 145%-lbs. and new stock 


dropped to $260 and $220 per case: the 


US product was priced at $7 per lb. 
and the Taiwan at $5.50. Quebracho 
Extract, with heavy stocks, slid from 
85 cents per lb. to 75 cents. Calcium 
Hypochloride, Japanese 70% in 50-kilo. 
bag receded from 65 cents to 60 cents 
per lb. and the 60% quality from 45 
cents to 40 cents. Sulphur Powder was 
in demand by buyers from Taiwan, the 
price varying between $23 and $23.50 
per picul. With dwindling stocks Mer- 
-cury: (ICI) in 76-lb. flask advanced to 
$1650 per picul nomipal, while the 
Japanese product was quoted at $1600. 
egy Taleum Powder Sold at $379 per 
on 


fell from $1.30 to $1.12 per Ib. in sales. 
‘China Produce—Increasing demand 


from Europe and Australia for Woodoil : 


(Tung Oil) kept the market for this pro- 


duct steady, transactions being owe 


at $238 per picul for processed qual. 
bulk although not on a large scale. Téa. 


seed Oil was quiet buyers and sellers - 


being unable to agree on the price, the 
former offering $148 per picul for 4% 
ffa. but the latter holding out for $158; 
the European buying offer 


improved scale of transactions. . 


Dutch Zine Oxide in 25 -kilo drum > 


at $360/$380 per pical; 


was £170 


Hongkong Public Finance 


The budget for the fiscal year April 
1952 to March 1953 provides: for $285.1 
million revenue and $285.2 expenditure. 
Expenditure for the new fiscal year will 
be the highest in the Colony’s history. 
Expenditure has been steadily mounting 
and it seems that the community must 
expect, unless there is serious recession, 
continual increases in. expenditure. 

Actual revenue and expenditure in the 
four fiscal years 1947/8, 1948/9, 1949/50, 
1950/1:—(in millions of HK$). 

1947/8 1948/9 1949/50 1950/1 


Revenue 164.2 194.9 264.2 291.7 
Expenditure 127.7 159.9 182.1 251.6 
Surplus 36.5 35.0 82.1 40.1 


For the fiscal year 1951/2 the original 


estimates provided $234% million 


penditure, 247% m. revenue. They were 
revised as foilows: expenditure (incl. 


advances, loans, etc. as below) $288.4 m., 


revenue 291.3 m. 

(The revised estimate for cnibiesiliaeas 
includes $25% m. of the Rehabilitation 
Loan charged now to ordinary expendi- 
ture; another $6% m. as contribution 
towards reinforcement of local garrison; 
$5 m. loan to HK University pending 
their realisation of Japanese assets in 

K; $2% m. loan to Anti-TB Associa- 
tion; $24% m, for purchase of property; 
$5 m. increase of sinking fund; etc.). 

For the first 8 months of. fiscal 
1951/52, i.e. April to November, actual 
revenue was $204.7 m., expenditure 
131.2 m., resulting in a surplus of $73.5 
m. On the basis of first 8 months, the 
estimate for the 12 months should be 
approx. $300 m. revenue, 195 m. expen- 
diture, a revenue balance of 100 m. 

Actual revenue balance as at 30 Nov- 
ember 1951 was $266.4 m. At beginning 
of 1951/52 revenue balance totaled $192.9 
m. After reducing the surplus, by in- 
creasing expenditure in the current fiscal 


' year and by transfering from loan ex- 


penditure a large amount to current ex- 
penditure, the present estimate for the 
total of the revenue balance as on 


- April 1, 1952 is $196 m. 


The finances of Hongkong are in ex- 


per ton c. & f. 
unprocessed, rose from $730 to $770 per 
picul for spot, with export qual. at $750 
rising to $800 per picul. 
fell to $155. per picul. 
The market for Cassia Lignea was 
slow, West River 1-cwt bale fob. de- 
clined from $93 to $90 at the close, while 
the 80-lb. bale fell from $90 to $84 per 
picul, rising to $360, with export qual. 
the Japanese 
product fell from $210 to $200 ver picul. 
East River Rosin No. 1 after selling at 


$58 per picul rose finally to $71 per 
replenishments from South China 


picul, 
being slow. 


Aniseed Oil in drums, » 


Rapeseed Oil’ 


~7 


a 


cellent condition, every year there has 
been a surplus in spite of considerably 
increasing expenditure. 

,5o long as Government will refrain 
from raising further taxes or increasing 
present taxes the community will not 
object to the spending program. 

Followmg are Revenue and Expendi- 
ture figures for the year 1950/51 (actual), 
1951/2 and 1952/3 (estimates) :— 


REVENUE 
on 
3.9 328 
S342 224 
Head of Revenue See Eas 
“22 EES 
3 
(in thousands HK$) 
3 Internal 85,562 95,600 98,200 
4 Licences, Fines, 
Forfeitures  ...... 16,452 14,763 14,101 
5 Fees of Court or Office 22,064 17,941 20,627 
6 Water Revenue ...... 8,164 7,346 7,276 
@. 14,646 12,875 12,856 
x Canton Rail- 
10,250 5,862. . 4,555 
from Land, 
10 Miscellaneous Receipts 16,482 14,690 14,113 
Grants from United 
Kingdom Govern- 
285,423 287,116 280,184 
11 Land Sales 5,973 38,110 2,610 
12 Colonial Development 
and Welfare Grants 331. 1,099 2,368 


Total Revenue ... 291,728 291,326 285,162 


CHINA PROVIDENT LOAN & 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN |, 
that the FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL | 
GENERAL MEETING of the , 
Shareholders will be held in the | 
Jacobean Room of the Hongkong 
Hotel, Pedder Street, Hong Kong, | 
on Friday, the 14th March, 1952, at | 
11:30 in the forenoon for the :fol- | 
lowing , purposes, namely, to con- 
sider the annual statement of ac- 
counts and the balance sheet, and |, 
the reports of the Directors and | 
Auditors thereon, to elect Directors | 


} 

) 

] 

] 

] 

) 

] 

} 

] 

) 

) and Auditors in the place of those 
) retiring, to declare a dividend and 
# bonus, to appropriate the balance 
“ of Profit and Loss Account as re- 
» commended by the Directors, and 
) to transact any other ordinary 
business of the Company. 

) AND NOTICE is also given that 
) the Share Transfer Registers will - 
) .be closed from 4th March, 1952, 
to 14th March, 1952, both days 
] 
) 
) 
] 
) 
) 


inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
S. M. CHURN, 
Chairman. 


Hong Kons, 27th February 1952. 
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1952 
EXPENDITURE 
Head of Expenditure 
< 
(in thousands of 
1 H.E. the Governor .. 244 226 
2 Agriculture, Fisheries, 
and Forestry Depart- 
ment 656 1,834 
3 Audit Department... 246 283 
4 Civil Aviation Depart- 
5 Colonial Development 
and Welfare Schemes 419 586 
6 Colonial Secretariat and 
Legislature ...... 1,193 1,181 
7 Commerce and Industry 
Department §...... 1,086 1,909 
8 Cooperatives and Mar- 
keting Department 
A—Cooperatives 
39 67 
B—Marketing 
Division 59 125 
9 Defence 
—R.H.K.D:F. 
Headquarters & 
Hong Kong Regi- 
B—-Hong Kong 
Royal Naval 
Voiunteer Reserve 304 589 
C—Hong Kong 
Auxiliary Air 
D—Essential Ser- 
vice Corps P 151 81 
Aid Ser- 
71 
F- of 
561 161 
G—Miscéllaneous 
Measures... ... — 
10 Education Department 4,739 5,498 
11 Fire Brigade 1,231 2,419 
12 Inland Revenue Depart- 
13 Judiciary ah. 
A—Supreme Court 452 473 
B—Hong Kong 
Magistracy 131 140 
C-—Kowloon 
Magistracy 134 124 
14 en Canton Rail- 
1h Department 264 328 
16 Legal Department 444 563 


17 Marine Department .. 
18 Medical Department .. 
19 Misce'laneous Services 
20 New Territories, Dis- 
trict Administration 
21 Pensions 
22 Police Force 
24 Printing Department . 
25 Prisons Department 
26 Public Debt ........ 
27 Public Re ations Office 


5,177 11,829 
11,974 14,007 
109,873 50,079 


377 398 
7,996 8,585 
14,149 16,916 


A—Public Rela- 
tions Division 
B—Broadcasting 
28 Public Services Com- 
29 Public Works Depart- 
30 Public Works Recur- 
31 Public Works Non- 


32 Quartering Authority . 
33 Rating and Valuation 
Department _....... 
34 Registrar General’s De- 
35 Royal Observatory 
36 Sanitary Department 
and Urban Council 
A-Sanitary » 
partment and 
» Urban Council . 
B—Resettlement of 
Seauatters 
37 Secretariat for Chinese 
Affairs 


A—-Secretariat for 


Chinese Affairs ~. 


De- . 


6065 6.831 
3.379 4,208 
3'908 3/863 
134-210 
318 437 
4,377 7,363 
14,692 15,206 
19,268 34,226 
176. 175 
181 193 
183. 188 
395 518 
7.047 6,853 
77. «199 


Approved 
Estimate for 
1952-53 


27 


14,892 


17,315 
37,754 
2 


_Revised List of Commodities 


The of and Industry 
released the following revised list of the more 
important commodities at present subject to 
import and/or export contro] under existing 
legislation. 

The list is by no means exhaustive and does 
not imply that items not appearing in the list 
are not subject to control or imply that export 
licences for the items listed wil] necessarily be 
refused in certain instances. 

In addition to the items listed below a number 
of staple foodstuffs such as rice, flour, sugar, 
frozen and tinned meat, etc., are subject to 
import and export control. All goods of Japan- 
ese origin are also subject to*import control 
and their re-export to any destination is subject 
to export licence. 

The list published on 21st July 1951 has been 
cancelled. 

Abrasives, al] types ex- 
cluding emery cloth, 
powder, paper, grain 
and other smoothing 
papers. 


Bismuth Compounds. 
Bitumens, excluding 
bituminous paints, 


etc. 
Black Plate, all kinds 


Acetic Acid, over 80%. 

Acetic Anhydride: 

Acetone. 

Acrylic Piastics & 
Resins, al] forms. 

Aldrhyde-Ammonia. 

Aldol - Alpha-Naphthby- 
lamine. 

Aluminium, all forms. 

Aluminium Alloys. 


Aluminium Chloride, 
Anhydrous. 
Amino-Phenol, Para- 


Ammonium Nitrate. 
Amy] Xanthates. 
Aniline. 

Antimony, al] forms. 


Antimony Compounds. 


(Except medicinals 

sucn as tartar emetic 
and organic  anti- 
monials). 

Antimony Ores & Con- 
centrates. 

Asbestos, all .types 
other than Corru- 
gated & Compressed 
Fibre Jointing in 
Sheets. 

Asphalt, Petroleum. 


Bal! & Roller Bearings 
including Bicycle 
Bearings, 

Barium Chromate. 

Barium Nitrate. 

Barrels, metal, 
or more 
capacity. 

Batteries, excluding dry 
batteries for flash- 
lights, 

Benzene or Benzole. 

Benz-Thiazole Disul- 
phide. 

Beryllum, or Glucinum, 
al] forms. 

Beryllium Ores. 

Binoculars. 

Bismuth, 
alloys. 


of 4 
gallons 


B--Socia] Welfare 


Office 


metals and 


(Export only). 
Boiler House Plant. 
Boilers, designed to 

operate at 450 Ibs. 

per square inch. 
Boiler Valves. 
Bottles (Export only). 


Brass, all forms, in- 
cluding scrap and 
manufactured pro- 
ducts. 

Bromacetone. 

Bromo-Benzy!-Cyanide. 

Bromo-Methyl] Ethyl 
Ketone.” 

Butyl Xanthates and 
Iso-Buty] Xanthates. 

Cadmium, metal. 

Calcium. 


Calcium Carbide. 

Calcium Permanganate. 

Cameras (operating at 
more than 100 frames 
per second). 

Carbamite. 

Carbon, including ace- 
tylene black, 
black, 
activated 
synthetic 
petroleum coke. 

Cel'osolves. 

Cellulose Nitrate 
(Nitrocellulose), al! 
forms. 

Cellulose Purified, 88% 


alpha-cellulose or 
better. 

Centralite or diethyl- 
diphenyl-urea and 


dimethyl - diphenyl- 
urea. 
Chain Hoists, 


over 5 
tons. 
Charcoal (Exports 
only). 


Chemical Equipment & 
Plant. 

Chlorates. 

Chloracetophenone. 


2191 3,135 


(—District Watch 


38 Stores Department... 3,192 5,882 4,725 

39 Subventions BGS - 

40 Treasury 

A—Treasury .... 796 842 1,576 

. B—Custodian of 

Property i 38 29 49 

Statistical Department 125 138 
Vegetable Marketing 

Organization. _.... 53. 


Fisheries Department . ~ 117 — 

Forestry Department . 77 — — 

Gardens Department . 314 —- — 
_ Supplies and Distribu- | 


tion Department... 804 — -— 


Telecommunications ., 


Total 


nese 251,684 284,669 285,207 


Chlorobenzene. 

Chioromethyl 
formate. 

Chloropicerin. 

Chucks. 

Coal (Export only). 

Coke (Export only). 

Coba!t. 

Cobalt Alloys. 
Cobalt Compounds, ex- 
cept paint driers. 
Cobalt Ores & Concen- 
trates. 

Coil Winding Machines. 

Columbium. 

Columbium Alloys. 

Columbium Ores 
Concentrates. 

Communication Equip- 
ment, interoffice, 
radio, land line and 
telephone, including 
spare parts. 

Copper, al] forms. 


Chloro- 


Copper Alloys, includ- 
ing powders. 

Copper Ores & Con- 
centrates. 

Cotton, Raw (Export 
only). 

Cotton, Waste (Export 
only). 

Cotton, Yarn (Export 
nly). 

Cresylic Acid, includ- 
ing parameta- and 
ortho-, cresol and 
xylonols. 

Crucibles, graphite 


natural -& artificial). 
Cyanogen Chloride. 


Dibromo-Ethane,’ 
Dibromo-Methy! Ether. 
Dichloro - Diftuorome- 
thane. 
Diethy!-Dithio - Carba- 
mates and Dimethyl- 
Dithio-Carbamates. 
Diethylene Dioxide or 
Dioxan. 
Diethylene Glycol. 
Diethylene Oxide. 
Dimethy]l-Aniline. 
Dinaphthyl-Para- 
Phenylene Diamine. 
Dinitro-Toluene. 
Dinitro-Phenol. 
Diphenylamine and its 


salts. 
Diphenylamine Chlorar- 
sine. 
Dipheny! Cyanarsine. 
Diphenyl-Guanidine or 


D.P.G. 
Dipheny!l - Para-Pheny- 
lene Diamine. 
Diphenyl-Urea. 
Dipheny] Urethane. 
Dispersol V.L. 
Ditolyl-Guanidine. 
Drums, metal, of 4 or 
more gallons capaci- 
ty. 


Electric Furnaces. 
Electric Generating Ap- 


paratus and com- 
ponents thereof. 
Electric Motors, and 


automatic controls. 
Electric & Pnevmatic 
Tools (hand-held) 
E'ectrical Switchgear. 
Electrodes & Rods. 
Electrometers. 
Electronic Instruments. 
Engines, marine & in- 
terna! combustion & 
parts thereof. 
Erythritol. 
Ether. 
Ethyl-Benzene. 
Ethy) Bromacetate. 
Bthyl Cellulose, 
alj forms. 
Ethyl Dibromarsine. 
Ethyl! Dichlorarsine. 
Ethyl Diphenyl-Urea. 


Ethy] Iodo-Acetate. 


HONGKONG IMPORT/EXPORT CONTROLS 


Ethy! Phenyl Urethane, 
Ethyl-Xanthates. 
Ethylene Ethers. 
Ethylene G Mono- 

butyl Ether. 
Ethylene Oxide. 
Ethylidine-Aniline. 
Explosives. 


Ferro-Alloys. 

Firewood (Exports 
on!y). 

Fluoron, Tri-Fluore- 
Chlorethylene and 
Poly - Tri - Fluoro- 
Ch'orethylene. 


Formaldehyde (For- 
‘malin) 

Foundry Plant. 

Freon. 

Furnaces, electric. 

Furfural (Furfural- 
dehyde). 

Furfuro] (Furfural- 
Alcohol) 


Germanium, al] forms. 

Germanium Concen- 
trates. 

Germanium Compounds 
of all descriptions, 
including German- 


ates. 
Glycol (Ethylene 
Glycol). 
Glycol Dinitrate. 
iyco] Esters. 
Glycol Ethers. 
Glychrin or Giycerol. 
Grinding Wheels. 
Guanidine Nitrate. 
Gunny Bags. 
Gyro Compass & 
Compass Repeaters. 


Hardness & Micro 
Hardness Testers. 
Hearing Aids & Acces- 

sories. 
Heat Treating Instru- 
ments & Testers. 
He iograph Mirrors. 
Hexamine or Hexame- 
thylene - Tetramine ; 
H.M.T. ; Urotropine, 
Hexanes. 
Hoists, over 5 tons. 
Hydrazine and its salts, 


Hydrogen Peroxide, 
over 50 volume 
strength. 


Hydroquinone (Quinol). 
Iron (Carbonyl) Pow- 


der. 

Iron & Steel, all types, 
including alloy and 
scrap with the ex- 
ception of bolts, 
nuts, screws, nails 
and certain types of 
hardware manufac- 
tured fittings and 
certain hand tools. 

Iso-Hexanes . 

Iso-Octanes. 

Iso-Propy! Ether. 


Lamp’ Black. 

Lead, all forms. 

Lead Alloys. 

Lead Ores and Concen- 
trates. 

Lead Thiocyanate. 

Lead Tetraethyl. 

Lewisite. 

Lightning Arrestors. 

Lithium Soaps. 

Machinery. 

Machine Tools and Too} 
Parts. (Metal Work- 
ing). 


Magnesium, all forms. 


Magnesium Alloys, over 
50% magnesium. 
Map Making, Map Re- 
production Stereo- 
scopic & Photo-Inter- 
pretation Equipment, 
Mercapto Benzo-Thia- 

zole & Derivatives. 


HK$) 
283 
2,619 
484 
1,605 
2,368 
2,229 
3,558 
130 
231 
1 363 
681 
| 
302 
343 
23,160 
10,026 
2,386 
1,876 
864 
277 
249 
5,193 
624 
731 
16,347 
21,952 
6,218 
766 
9,645 
30.503 
8,361 
1,739 
6,367 
3,792 
522 
601 
274 
476 
797 
12,334 
2,452 
| 
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Mercury Fulminate. 

Meters including Am- 
meters, Voltmeters 
and Wattmeters, but 
excluding Household 
Meters,|Water Meters. 

Methy! Diphenyl 


rea. 

Methy}] Iso-Butyl Ke- 
tone. 

Meta! Cutting & Metal 
Working Tools in- 
cluding Gear Cutters 
& Gear Hobs. 

Methyl! Dichloro-Arsine. 

Mica. 

Microscopes, Electron 
& including acces- 
sories & equipment. 

Microflash Equipment 
excluding normal 
cinema equipment. 

Mining Machinery. . 

Molybdenum, al 
forms. 

Mo!ybdenum Alloys. 

Molybdenum Com- 
pounds. 

Molybdenum Ores & 
Concentrates. 

Motors, Electric, 
cluding Starters ; and 
automatic controls. 


Motor Vehicles (inctud- 
ing tractors) com- 
ponents, spares, ser- 
vicing equipment and 
accessories. 

Mustard Gas. 


Napalm, including Al- 
uminium, Soaps. 
Nickel, all forms. 
Nicke] Alloys. 
Nickel Ores and Con- 
centrates. 
Nickel] Oxide. 
Nitric Acid. 
Niobium. 
Niobium Alloys. 
Niobium Ores & 
centrates. 
Nitrogen - Mustard 
Gases. 
Nitrobenzene. 
Nitro-Glycerin, 
Nitro-Guanidine. 
Nitro-Mannitol. 
Nitro-Naphthalenes. 
Nitro-Phenols. 
Nitro-Toluenes. 
Ny'on Rope & Para- 


Con- 


chute Cloth. 
Optical Glass, exclud- 
ing spectacle lenses. 


Optical Instruments. 


“STAR” 
COMPANY, 


THE 


FERRY 
LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Fiftieth Ordinary Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Members of the Com- 
pany will be held at the Office of 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co., 
Ltd., Pedder Street, Hong Kong, 
on Friday, 28th March, 1952, at 
Noon for the following purposes:— 

_1. To receive and consider the 
Report of the Directors and 
the Statement of Accounts for 
the year ended 3lst December, 
1951, and the Auditors’ Report 


thereon. 


2. To sanction a dividend in res- 
pect of the year 1951. 

3. To elect Directors. 

4. To appoint Auditors. 


CLOSING OF TRANSFER BOOKS 


Notice is also 


Transfer Books and Register of 
Members of the Company will be 
closed from 15th March, 1952, to 
28th March, 1952, both days in- 


clusive. 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 
G. B. S. THOMSON, 
Secretary. 
Hongkong, 5th March, 1952. 


given that the 


Palite. 

Penta-Erythritol 

Penta-Erythritol Tetra- 
Nitrate. 

Pentry)]. 

Perchloric Acid. 

Perchlorates. 


Persu] phates. 

Petro'eum Equipment & 
Plant. 

Petroleum Products, 
All types, including 
Petroleum Jelly, 
Vaseline, Paraffin 
Wax, Bitumen & 
Asphalt. 

Phenylene Diamine, 
Meta- 

Pheny lene Diamine, 


Para- 
Phenol, (Carbolic Acid) 
Phenyl Dibromarsine. 
Phenyl Dichlorarsine. 
Pheny]-Alpha - Naphth- 


ylamine. 
Phenyl-Beta - Naphth- 
ylamine. 
Phosgene. 
Phosphorus, White. 
Phosphorus Chlorides. 
Photographic Films, 


etc. (Export only). 
Photoprinting & Photo- 

copying Machines. 
Phthalic Anhydride. 
Phthalic Esters (Phtha- 


lates). 
Picric Acid. 
Piperidine Pentameth- 
ylene — Dithiocarba- 
mate (P.P.D.C.) 
Platinum. 
Poly - Dichlorostyrene, 
forms. 
Poly-Ethylene or Poly- 
thene, all forms. 


Polystyrene, including 
Styrene, all forms 
(Export only). 

Potassium. 

Potassium Nitrate. 

Potassium Perman- 
ganate. 

Potassium “‘Tetroxide. 

Power Equipment. 


Precision Instruments. 
Pronvw'-Xanthetes and 

Ten-Pronyl Xanthates. 
Photolithography Equip- 


ment. 
Pulley Blocks over 5 


tons. 
Quartz, Rock Crystal 
or specially cut 
forms. 


Resistance Thermome- 
ters & Thermocou- 


ples. 
Rosin (Colophony) 


‘Thorium 


Rubber, Natural. 

Rubber Synthetic, ex- 

. eluding Printers 
Blankets, Insertion 
Sheets and Garden 
Tubing. 

Rubber Scrap. 

Rubber | Solution. 


Scientific Instruments. 

Silicones, al] types. 

Sodium. 

Sodium Azide. 

Sodium Cyanide, che- 
mical grades above 
95%. 

Sodium Nitrate. 

Sodium Peroxide. 

Strontium, 

Strontium Ores. 

Strontium Compounds. 

Styrene. - 

Styphnic Acid & Styph- 
nates. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphuric Acid, includ- 
ing Fire Extinguish- 
er Charges. 

Surveying Instruments, 
including Transits, 
Theodolites, Teles- 
conic levels and 


Clinometers. 


Tantalum, all forms. 

Tantalum Compounds, 
including Tanta'ates. 

Tantalum Ores & Con- 
centrates. 

Tape Recorders. 

Teflon. 

Telescopes. 

Tetryl. 

Thallium Bromo-lodide. 

Thermit. 

Thiocarbanilide. 

Thio-Urea. 

Thiuram  Disulphides, 
ineluding T.M.D. 
and T.E.D. 

Thorium. 

Ores. 

Thorium Alloys. 

Thorium Compounds. 

Tinplate & Terne 
Plate, all kinds (Ex- 
port only). 

Tincans, Finished or 
Unfinished (Export 
only). 

Tin Alloys. 

Titanium. 

Tolulne (Toluol). 

Too's & Too] Parts for 
Metal Working Ma- 
chines. 

Tools, portable hand- 
held power, includ- 
ing parts. 

ich!oromethyl Chloro- 


Rubber, Compounding 
Agents. formate. 
Output for 
Jan. 1952 
53,300 
98,234 


Trinitro-Toluene. 
Triptanes. 

Tungsten, all forms. 
Tungsten Compounds. 


We'ding Machinery & 
Sets, including Oxy- 
gen & Acetylene Cy- 
linders whether fu!! 


Turbines, over 300 h.p. or empty. 
Tyres & Tubes, other Wire, all types, in- 
than pedal bicycle. cluding rope, rods 


Uranium Alloys. 


and cables, whether 
Uranium Compounds. 


insulated or not. 


Uranium Ores and Wire Recorders. 

Concentrates. X - Ray Diffraction 
Vanadium Equipment, excluding 
Vanadium Alloys. X-ray equipment for 
Vanadium Compounds. medical use. 
Vanadium Ores and Zinc, al] forms. 

Concentrates. Zine Ores and: Con- 
Vulecanising Machines, _ centrates. 

including small ma- Zine Alloys. 

chines for patching Zine Oxide. 

purposes. Zine Stearate. 

Zirconium. 


Zirconium Alloys. 


Welding Electrodes & 
Rods. Zirconium Compounds. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


At the Stockholders Meeting to be held on 2nd 
April the Directors of The Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia & China wll recommend a 
final dividend of 7% actual subject to income 
tax making 14% for the year. They will also 
recommend the following allocations:— £125,000. 
Pension Fund; £20,000. Widows & Orphans 
Fund - £ 200,000. Bank Premises; £ 100,- 
000. Contingencies; £397,433. carried forward. 


PARIS INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


The annual international fair, FOIRE 
DE PARIS, will be held in the French 
capital from May 17th to June 2nd, 
1952. This fair occupies a high position 
among the greatest world fairs of. the 
day, with unique features unparaileled 
in other fairs, as far as exhibitors, visi- 
tors and nue are concerned. Last 
year, 28 different countries have parti- 
cipated in the exhibition whereas visitors 
were coming from 45 different countries. 

Another international fair, FOIRE DE 
BORDEAUX, is also scheduled to take 
place between June 8th and 23rd, 1952. 
A limited number of Visitors’ cards is 
at the disposal of the office of the French 
Commercial Counsellor, 601, Jardine 
House, Hongkong. 


RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUTS 


Outputs for Jan. 1952 of the Rubber Companies 
for which A. R. Burkill & Sons, Ltd. are 
Secretaries &/or General Managers :— 


Total this Estimate *his 
Financial Yéar to date Financial Year 
73,400 Ibs ( 1 mth) 715,000 
1,250,000 
820,000 
433,292 ” (4 ” ) 1,200,000 
1,100,000 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: 


$80. Overseas $90 or £5.10. - or 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


| 
s315.50. 
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* 
* THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED . 
> (REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) se 
Paid-up Capital .... .... 1,050,000 
@ Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Agents in New York: Bank of Montreal, 64, Wall Street 
Branches & Agencies: 
om INDIA PAKISTAN BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG > 
| Karachi oon Kuala Lumpur JAPAN 
* Bombay Chittagong RE: Kuantan Tokyo | 4 
+ Calcutta CEYLON MAURITIUS Kuala Trengganu Osaka 
Howrah Colombo Penang CHINA 
Galle Port Louis Kota Bharu Shanghai 
Delhi Kandy Ipoh SIAM % 
* Madras Jaffna SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok 
* D. BENSON, Manager, Hong Kong. % 
> BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED : 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
: * TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. age 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN € COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
| @ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONC KONG. 


' 
= GWAN’ CC. (CHINA) ETD. 
% HONG KONG & SHANGHAI BANK BUILDING ro 
% HONG KONG. % 
» Cable-address: JOVASUGAR or KIANGWAN Telephones: 21817, 27466, 27477 : 
| * IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES :— : 
Lag IMPORTS EXPORTS BRANCHES 
| * Sugar Hongkong Industrial Products: Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton : 
Cotton: Cotton Yarr Cotton knitted goods % 
Gunnies ndonesia 
Industrial Chemicals Matches Malaya 
Dyestuffs Rubber & Leather Footwear Thailand x 
* Metals & Hardware United 
x Window & Thickglass Torches The Netherlands % 
ect. United States of America 4 
Sundries China Produce Australia 


| 


(= | 
\ 6x0" 
| 
— 
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? 


Gibb, Livingston & Company, Limited. 


Established 1836. 
P. & O. Building, Hong Kone. Tel. Add: “GIBB” 


IMPORTS (General) 


TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, COAL, TIM- 
BER INCLUDING HARDBOARDS, METALS & LIGHT 
MACHINERY, RUBBER, CHEMICALS & DYES, LINSEED 
OILS & VARNISHES, PAINTS, FOODSTUFFS & PRO- 
DUCE, SUNDRIES, 


WINES & SPIRITS: 


TENNENT’S BEER 
SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
COURVOISIER COGNAC 


SHIPPING: 


CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEG@OODS, MADE UP 
GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG PRODUCTS, 
HOG CASINGS, ESENTIAL OILS, GINGER, MANUFAC- 
TURED GOODS, TEA, 


EXPORTS 
BURNS, PHILIP LINE 


INSURANCE: 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Agents for 


COLONY OF BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 
BRITISH PHOSPHATE COMMISSIONERS. 


HONG KONG @ LONDON 


I 
SALVAGE 
EAL ESTATE | 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 


NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paidup — __ Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds 33,200,000.- 
Head Office :— Amsterdam. 
Branches:— 

Netherlands:— Sumatra:— India: — 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Rotterdam Medan Calcutta 

Palembang 


Telok Betong Hongkong: 


Java:— Borneo:— Japan:— 
Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio 
D jakarta Gambir Pontianak Kobe 
Celebes:— Singapore. 
Malang 

Makassar 

Probolinggo 
Semarang Lombok:— Thailand:— 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 


Banking business of every kind transacted. 


T. wan Gulik, 


Manager. 


e JAPAN SHANGHAI 


KA KK KEK KK 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 


AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


EEK EEK Ee 


| | 
| 
= 
| 
FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHI 
| 
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DODWELL @ CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, ) 


HONG KONG 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS | 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


Air Transport 


via JAPAN JAPAN & KOREA 

m.v. “TARSESIS” .... .... .... Loading Hongkong 19th Mar. 

m.v. “BRONXVILLE” .... .... 4th Apr. 
Insurance, Shipping and ; 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


| 
GENERAL MANAGERS: | 

The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. ) 
The Australia China Line 3 ) 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 

| 

| 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


Hong Kong Airways Limited 


& BRISBANE Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MBLBOURNE 
via RABAUL GENERAL AGENTS: 
m.v. “CITOS” .... .... ... .... Loading Hongkong 22nd April 


) 

) The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
) British Overseas Airways Corporation 

) 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY a 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 


SEATTLE & PORTLAND 
s.s. “ARIZONA” Loads for Vancouver, Seattle 24th Mar. 


AGENT'S: 
The Glen Line Limited ) 

{ 


The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 

The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 

Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. ) 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 

Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. ) 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


B.O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 


3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


JARDINE ENGINEERING 
| 


| 
| 
= | 
| 
| 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 


Iorts, also for Caribbeun and Gulf Ports 


Next Sailings: 
m/s “TREIN MAERSK” Mar. 16 
m/s “PETER MAERSK” .... .... .... .... April 2 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


m/s “NICOLINE MAERSK” ....... Mar. 16 
m/s “SALLY MAERSK” .... ... .... ... Mar. 
m/s “OLUF MAERSK” ...°:... Mage. 277 


For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply to:— 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agenw 


Pedder Building. Tels. 36066-9 


favorite among 
those who have 


been to Japan 


The great 
midget camera 
full of Originality 


side 


Makes 


professional 


amateurs. 


completely out- 
the 


category 


better 
pictures — easier 
to take —for the 


Or 


{\ 
Mamiya Cameras 
\ 
3S) 
| 
i/ | 
Mamtya-6 
( Z 
NZ 7 
| 
am 
| 
| | y | 
eS 4 
M | 
AMIVAFL Fy 
MODE, 
MAMIYA CAMERA CO., LTD. 
| 
Hongo I-chome, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
| 


